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VOLUME VIII 
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IN MARCH 

Controversial Issues—W hy 
and How? Focusing upon 
identification and treat- 
ment of controversial top- 
ics in schools, the March 
issue deals with such ques- 
tions as: What are contro- 
versial issues? How can 
teachers prepare to handle 
unsettled questions? What 
are guiding principles in 
handling these problems? 
Chester D. Babcock; Ken- 
neth D. Benne and Leo 
Molinaro; Opal Cooper, 
J. O. Hamner and Robert 
Stewart; Lawrence Elliott; 
Floyd L. Haight; Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey; J. 
Martin Klotsche; John A. 
Ramseyer; and Agnes Sny- 
der discuss the “why and 
how” of controversial ques- 


tions in schools. 
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Great things will happen when community and school discover they can 
work together to meet common needs. C. O. Fitzwater, Assistant Director 
of Rural Service, NEA, gives examples of situations in which such coop- 


erative efforts are meeting with success. 


“IT reaches out everywhere around 
here and helps with things that count,” 
the farmer looked 
green fields toward the red brick school. 
“But that’s what we want and learned 


said as he across 


how to get when we all started pulling 
together to make our school better. 
Don’t know how much further we will 
go with our program or wil) need to. 
The main point is, we know how to get 
things done that need doing. And we'll 
never go back to the old ways of pull- 
ing in separate directions.” 

In a very real sense this earthy ap- 
praisal, made in reply to questions 
from a visitor to the community, cap- 
tures the spirit of extended school pro- 
grams. It reveals both the breadth of 
the field of action in rural communities 
and the processes involved in getting 
action under way. 

For in rural communities the oppor- 
tunities for schools to “reach out” are 
almost unlimited. How far and in what 
directions they move is dependent on 
a number of factors—the leadership 
qualities of school policy makers, the 
processes employed in school-commu- 
nity interaction and the kinds of com- 
munity problems on which local people 
need and want help. 


ENTERPRISE IN Goop LIVING 


But when people of a community 
marshal their forces for action through 
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CG. O. FITZWATES 


unt 
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ven 
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happen. In a leve 
community nestled in Catskif | 
Mountains, school and community a7 


their school on problems of concer§ 
to them, significant things begin | 

small eal 
the 


sch 


con 
of an enterprise in good living, Wit has 
cooperation and service the keystone} ».,y 


fairs are regarded as inseparable parg 


of the structure. 


Lights gleam at night from schoo} ,_., 


house windows. Any community grou} ¢,, 


tha 


or organization can use the scho = 


ithe 
° ” . : 
nity purposes,” say school officials. Anjy 


building for “educational or comm 


bat 
the citizens do use it. In one year nine}... 


teen of the thirty-five youth and adu} 


soli 
organizations in the community usef}] + 


the school building 170 times. Five ¢} 

. . ; COO 
the adult groups held all their meeting}; 
there. . . . sup 

But bare figures reveal little of th), .) 
full story. The cafeteria provides th), .,¢ 


setting for dinners by communit'}, , 
groups. The combination auditoriun _ 
gymnasium is a_ beehive of activit eas 
every week-day evening with adul},,, 
basketball, PTA and other communit 
group meetings, plays presented bh S 
adult groups, an art exhibit or flowe f 
show. Ad 
The music room is used by the com) a}, 
munity choir; the library by the adul) ey; 
reading club; classrooms are used fo! | 4, 
farmers’ meetings, play rehearsals ant) dig, 
small group discussions. late 
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Library Serves Entire Community 
TE The library is a school-community 
. undertaking. Both the school district 
and the township provide funds for its 
support, including the librarian’s sal- 
ary. Adults may borrow books when- 
ever the library is open. For their con- 
venience the library is kept open two 
'€Cl'§ nights weekly throughout the year and 
N 'Sduring the summer vacation months 
terdl every week-day afternoon as well. 
tski¥ 
y 


In fact, summer is a busy time. The 


“‘ school band then becomes a_school- 
Pa" community organization and everyone 
W"Jhas a chance to tootle. So many old 
ONE folks and recent graduates take part 


that additional instruments have to be 


hoo rented. Village businessmen say the 
rOUTSaturday afternoon concerts on the 
ho} hool lawn attract and hold trade so 
"m'\they donate funds to help pay the 


Ana 
{ bandmaster’s salary; community leaders 


ne ‘ 
Say the program promotes community 


du 'solidarity, culture and pride. 


uel) The summer recreation program is a 
© ““ cooperative venture also. Local organi- 
iit zations, school district and township all 
support it financially. Trained person- 
thTnel instruct in hobbies, crafts, sports 
2 and play activities for all age groups. 
A school bus is used to transport swim- 
un'\ming parties to a nearby lake. A five- 
Vi""}team softball league plays three nights 
du! 9 weekly. 
nit 
b SWIFT STREAM OF COMMUNITY LIFE 
we 


A hundred miles to the north in the 


Adirondacks is another community 
om almost identical in size but with differ- 
dul ent problems, many of which richly 
fo. Vflavor the school program in a highly 
ime“ distinctive way. The community is iso- 

lated and off the beaten track. It does 
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mot have a doctor but the school phy- 
sician after his weekly visits to the 
school holds “office hours” for commu- 
nity people in the school health suite. 
The community has no movie theater, 
so the school shows 16-millimeter pic- 
tures in the every Wed- 
nesday evening the year around except 
when deep snow makes travel difficult. 

No newspaper is published in the 
community but the school turns out a 
school-community multigraphed 
weekly which provides community-wide 
circulated to 


auditorium 


coverage and which is 
every home. Every pupil can become a 
newshawk, defend the newsworthiness 
of his scoop, and practice his skills in 
written expression in a real-life situa- 
tion. Every fourth issue of the paper 
contains a community calendar, listing 
all meetings of community groups and 
agencies for the coming month. Local 
organizations eagerly cooperate because 
the calendar prevents duplication in 
their meeting dates and keeps the peo- 
ple informed on all scheduled activities. 


Adult Program Geared to Needs 


The adult 
closely geared to pressing community 


education program is 
needs. Housewives learn how to make 
clothing and keep it in good repair. 
Mothers come to the school for assist- 
ance in adjusting a dress pattern, mak- 
ing a boy’s coat, selecting furniture slip- 
covers or trying out a new cooking 
recipe. Every fall after the crops are in, 
a “tractor school” is held for repair and 
overhaul of farm tractors so they will 
be in top shape for keeping lanes to 
the highway open during snow season. 

However, the lighter side of com- 
munity living is not neglected. The 
activities is 


program of recreational 
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planned for pupils, older youths and 
parents. Folk games and square dancing 
are highly favored. After each movie, 
adult class session, or community group 
meeting the chairs are pushed back 
from the center of the auditorium floor, 
the musicians tune up and the whirl of 
figures and stamp of feet begin. 

As one views this simply structured 
community it is easy to see that life 
would be more difficult and would lack 
much of its zest if the school did not 
reach out boldly beyond the confines of 
the so-called conventional program. 
Undoubtedly, the job of reaching out 
is not complete. Could it ever be so in 
a dynamic cultural pattern? The impor- 
tant thing is that the people have 
the 
stream of community life and know 


launched their school in swift 


how to guide its course. 


ADVENTURE IN CERAMICS 
One bold new venture accomplished 
tackle. 
And boldness is necessary—a kind of 


makes the next one easier to 
boldness that stems from the realities of 
life in the community. An elementary 
school in the arid mountains of New 
Mexico, where the fight to save the land 
is always a close battle, faced its issues 
in this courageous way. 

A many-pronged campaign was Car- 
ried on to convince skeptical farmers 
that it would pay them and the com- 
munity to join their farms to the soil 
conservation district. The pupils pro- 
duced a play, filled with facts and 
figures and loaded with nuances of 
Latin American reaction to problems 
and issues of cultural change. This play 
was presented with such telling effect 
that it was subsequently in demand in 


other communities. 
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Using their natural resources wisely 
is only part of the total picture. The 
real issue is human resources and in 
enhancing these health is a persistent 
and ever-pressing problem. A relatively 
wide range of conventional practices 
and measures are in operation. But in- 
quire at the school about the health 
program, and the reply is, “First, we 
want you to see the boys’ and the girls 
shower rooms. Every pupil takes a bath 
once a week here and we furnish the 
towels. Water is scarce in this commu. 
nity. The average distance our Spanish- 
speaking families have to carry their 
drinking water is more than a mile.” 

The school capitalizes on its oppor: 
tunities. For years the pupils made 
marbles from clay dug near the old 
school building. Someone got the idea 
this clay might make good pottery. 
Samples were sent away for testing— 
it was high-grade stuff and would glaze 
beautifully. Here 
knocking! Grown-ups had more time 
than anything else. Perhaps they would 
enjoy ceramics and the making of use 


was opportunity 


ful things for the home. Perhaps some 
day they could even supplement thei 
meager incomes. 

The old 
center of activities. School officials en- 
trained 


schoolhouse became the 
couraged and promoted; a 
ceramist was employed. The people 
came and the project was set up. 


Dishes for Each Family 

The first major goal was a set ol 
dishes for each family—for dishes were 
much needed. Here was opportunity to 
create, to give free expression to no- 
tions of beauty. The result was a wide 
range and variety of bold original de 
signs vividly splashed with brilliant 
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colors. And in due time when teachers 
visiting homes saw no new dishes and 
made inquiry, they were surprised to 
see shoe boxes or grocery cartons 
dragged from under beds and the new 
creations carefully unwrapped 
proudly exhibited. “They are so pretty 
to save them,” mothers ex- 


and 
we want 
plained. 

Later, production accumulated and 
the idea that beautiful things could be 
enjoyed and used every day took hold. 
Visitors to the center wanted to buy 
and did so when they could. But even 
today an occasional prospective sale of 
an item is nipped as the seller hesitates 
and apologizes, “I do not believe I can 
sell that today.” 

Once an order of several thousand 
incense burners was produced and 
shipped to a dealer who made an 
enormous profit. News of it stirred the 
people. School leaders saw growth in 
attitudes toward establishing a sales co- 
operative. But they will wait until the 
people are ready for such a step. And if 
the sure progress of the past continues, 
some day the people will be ready. 


PouLTRY FARMS AND PEACH ORCHARDS 


Processes that bring lasting results 
are matters of human growth and de- 
velopment and are deeply rooted in 
human values. The farmer quoted 
he should 


knew this, as well 


after years of experience in helping 


above 


shape his community school program. 
In his community, located in the Pied- 
mont foothills of South Carolina, the 
shackles of a one-crop economy have 
been broken. Fields once producing 
low yields of short staple cotton are 
Jush with alfalfa and green pastures 
Where pure-bred beef and dairy cattle 
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graze. “Fifteen years back,” said a house- 
wile, “there was nothing but cotton. 
Now from my front porch I can count 
seven poultry farms and I don’t know 
how many peach orchards.” -° 
The school is different too. Grown- 
ups come and go all day long—to get 
half a bushel of sweet potatoes from 
their supply in the storage house, to 
butcher a pig and store the meat for 
curing, to can fruit or vegetables, to 
get help from the homemaking teacher 
on making a fruit cake for Christmas, 
to buy groceries-or chicken feed at the 
cooperative store, or to get a packet of 
strawberries and a beef-roast from the 
cooperative freezer locker plant. 


Family Units Participate 

Over go per cent of the families par- 
ticipate, the records show. Teachers 
think and plan and work in terms of 
family units—ask the superintendent 
or any teacher how large the commun- 
ity is, and the answer will be: “We have 
562 families.” 

Formal adult education classes have 
given way to informal family group in- 
struction when the need arises. A father 
and son repair a broken machine in the 
school shop; a family group prepares 
fruit or vegetables for canning or deep- 
freezing; or a mother and daughter 
redecorate the home. 

All this development in school and 
community has not been a bed of roses. 
A small beginning was made at first, 
proceeding on the conviction that if 
people are given full information they 
can solve their problems. And _ there 
was healthy skepticism in the early 
days. Said one teacher: “Some folks 
didn’t believe fruit preserved in a can- 
nery would be as good as the store- 
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bought variety so we got some of both 
kinds and gave a tasting test. Then, 
they wanted to build the cannery.” 

Vision can be highly contagious. 
Sthool and community leaders saw the 
interrelationships of poor soil, one-crop 
economy, low income and inadequate 
diets on the one hand and the quality 
of home, school and community living 
on the other. As the program got under 
way, understanding spread and support 
and participation followed. 

What about the leadership? Many of 


the teachers have moved on and. th§-hoc 
superintendent has now moved to of in 
near-by community which is alread™pat 
forging ahead. But the people in hij rim 
old community continue their progre@.rng 
legacy any lead lay 
should be proud to leave behind. - 

Then, was there ever a big man ou§ften 
in front? ‘The people seem puzzleg ap 
when asked. Could such a thing be igict. 
a situation like this? “Why, mister, ‘nts. 


educational 


a 


many people helped it’s hard to te 





Bases for Integration 


Community Effort 


In a time of mobilization, what are major purposes of school-community 
effort? What are possible approaches to integration of this effort? These 
timely questions are treated by Milosh Muntyan, chairman, Department 


of Higher Education, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


ONCE more the schools throughout the 
country are finding themselves in a po- 
sition to become truly community-serv- 
ing institutions. This apparent oppor- 
tunity stems, of course, from the na- 
tion’s having embarked upon a serious 
effort at rearmament. Obviously, a na- 
tion rearms itself because it feels it is 
threatened by external 
another nation or group of nations— 
which is challenging its way of life. Con- 


an force— 


sequently the schools can now expect to 
have opportunity to serve a genuine 
community function principally be- 
cause the community, to use the term 
in its broadest sense, considers itself 
seriously threatened by ideologies pro- 


pounded by other nations. 
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To put the matter directly, it is clea whic 
that schools in our democracy have tri gome 
ditionally had to wait until the s0§cho 
ciety is seriously threatened by externa Wesi1 
power before they could readily assum} N. 
the semblance of full-fledged partners i! As w 
a community effort. It is a sad com tom 
mentary that the school, an institutio: peoy 
created and supported by the commut exp! 
ity in order to further the commo! tom 
ends of the group, can become a gent plan 
ine partner to community effort on! men 
when external forces threaten the com by d 
munity with disruption or destruction Fron 
The situation just referred to is no’ Tive 
really too surprising, however. In a so 3s de 


ciety such as ours, characterized as iti@ T 
by conflicting interest groups, tht hol 
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1 t§chools automatically become victims 
to §f incessant cross-fire between groups. 
‘€alfPhat is to say, when the society is beset 


1h 


21 € 


Srimarily by internal, rather than in- 
rnational conflict, the schools largely 


‘ade lay the role of innocent bystander to 


conflict between interest groups. As so 


| OUBften happens, the innocent bystander 
les apt to be more victimized by the con- 
€ |Pict than either of the nominal contest- 
T, “ants. 


te® 


Schools Need Public Consensus 

There is another sense in which 
schools find it difficult to serve a genu- 
jne community function during times 
of relative international quiet. Insofar 
as there are internal community ten- 
gions, schools have difficulty in serving 


‘A\a community function precisely because 


lea 


§ 


rna 


Im 


nn 


om 


there is no genuine community to be 
served. That is, the political, economic, 
social-moral and aesthetic value systems 
of the general public are so divergent 
that it becomes impossible for a public 
institution to locate a point of focus 
Which will not almost immediately lead 


’$ome group or other to assume that the 


schools are being “used” to further un- 
tlesirable ideas and practices. 
Nor is this surprising. If we assume, 


(as we obviously must, that these various 


competing groups are composed of 


1 people of good will, we have but one 
1 explanation for the dilemma _ which 


commonly faces the schools. The ex- 
planation can lie only in the fact that 
members of these groups, surrounded 
by different social climates and starting 
from different value systems, have ar- 
rived at different conclusions as to what 
is desirable in this society. 

The obvious fact that two groups 
holding seriously divergent positions 
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cannot both be right—or the fact that 
both might be wrong—lessens the 
schools’ problem not a bit. After all, 
schools can operate effectively only so 
long as they gain and maintain public 
approval and support. If they are to 
gain this support, they can gain it only 
from a public which holds major po- 
litical, economic and social-moral ideas 
in common. Lacking such a public con- 
sensus, schools are inevitably forced to 
operate in some fashion which exposes 
them to attack from one group or 
another. Even if they attempt to operate 
in such fashion as to remove themselves 
from issues which confront the society 
which supports them, they have not 
escaped the dilemma. In this instance, 
schools frequently come under direct at- 
tack on the point of educational philos- 
ophy—even though such attacks appear 
under the varying guises of attacks on 
teaching methods, curriculum, disci- 
pline, or what not. 


Schools Need Common Focus 


This inability to locate a community 
to serve largely disappears when the 
nation is beset by major external prob- 
lems. Under these conditions the society 
tends to unify itself against the external 
threat, so that the schools have some- 
thing of a common point of focus. More 
than that, competing interest groups 
tend to minimize their differences—so 
that the schools are less apt to become 
victims of cross-fire which is 
aimed at them only coincidentally. 
Further, there is at such times a strong 
tendency on the part of society to recog- 


innocent 


nize that public institutions are avail- 
able for community service and are 
capable of contributing markedly to 
the community effort. 
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It is on such a basis that we can hope- 
fully estimate our present potential for 
genuine community service. In times of 
stress, such as these, we can locate a con- 
siderable community of feeling among 
our patrons; we are not beset by a con- 
stant procession of conflicts within the 
society; and we are sought as major con- 
tributors to the community effort. That 
we can render valuable service is unde- 
niable. What is in question, however, is 
how we can carry on our educational 
task while we serve the community func- 
tion. Certainly there is no inherent con- 
flict between these two functions, but it 
is equally clear that there are major 
problems that confront us in trying to 
carry out those functions. 

Although there has been considerable 
effort, in late years, toward making clear 
the point of view from which efforts at 
school-community integration arise, two 
fundamental points have been largely 
ignored. The first of these, having to 
do with the problem of locating the 
community which the school would 
serve, has been pointed up in the fore- 
going paragraphs. The second major 
point which needs to be emphasized is 
concerned with making clear the possi- 
ble purposes for which school-commun- 
ity effort may be organized. 


AIMS OF SCHOOL-COMMUNITY EFFORT 


Essentially the school-community ef- 
fort has three possible major purposes. 
At one extreme, school-community ef- 
fort can be integrated in order to 
further the narrowly defined function 
of the school—educating the young in 
terms of school-conceived learnings. 
That is to say, the school can try to 
“use” the community in order to serve 
school purposes. At the other extreme, 
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school-community effort can be inte! u 
grated in order to further certain loose; HP! 
conceived community ‘metiene * 
ing some apparent community need ir“ 
respective of the total educative effect" 
such effort might have for youth. a 
this case the community is in effect?" 


> 
ae ee ' . nto 
‘using” the schools for community pur?” 


poses. this 


The third point of orientation woulat 
integrate the school and community for che 
the dual purpose of furthering bot! pus 
the educative and the community func?PP 
tion. In fact, it sees these as integrate(?!0” 
functions. The first two bases of opera phe 
tion exploit, respectively, either theper" 
community or the school and the stu - 
dent body. The third approach is a de 
nial of exploitation and represents con 
scious effort to make the most worth 
while contribution to the education o! 
the young. In a time of internationa 
crisis, this approach clearly can make? 
a significant contribution in terms o! pied 
both material and moral rearmameni 


serv 
tion 
the 


dlen 


‘tion 
of our nation. pro 
‘dan 
com 
pral 
Jrre 
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APPROACHES TO SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
INTEGRATION 


The preceding discussion has pointe¢ 
up the fundamental purposes of school 
community integration. Other article 
in this publication concern themselve 
with specific examples of various ap 
proaches to this integration. It may no! 
be amiss, therefore, to describe here the 
fundamental approaches which arf 
available to us. 

There are, again, essentially thret ' | 
approaches which are common to effort aia 


Way 


at school-community integration. The ¢-p, 
first can be characterized as an effort 
toward taking the school out into the 


: the 
community. The most obvious example 
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intel! this type of activity is the excursion, 
oselyfPified by visits that primary schoo! 
mee! hildren make to fire stations, post of- 
-r ies and the like. The second clear- 
effec Ut approach to school-community inte- 
), |pgration can be characterized as an ef- 
a toward bringing the community 
into the school, Obvious examples of 
this type of activity include mock elec- 
ould that are frequently organized in 
y fo schools, talks before students by various 
both Pusiness and professional people about 
tend ppportunities in businesses and profes- 
eipions, and those relatively rare instances 
wherein school youth undertake studies 
pertinent to problems or issues which 
confront the local community. 
Whether or not these approaches 
‘serve genuine school-community func- 


dur 


‘at 
pera 
the 
stu 
a de 


he tions, or whether they merely “exploit” 
nod the community or the school and stu- 
a: (lent body, depends of course on how 
rake the approaches are organized and car- 
5 ofied out. The dangers of such exploita- 
nen tion are always present in~ both ap- 


proaches. For that matter, the same 

‘dlangers are present when the school and 
iry community are more obviously inte- 
grated for school-community purposes. 
Irrespective of the manner of integra- 
tion, the danger of exploitation is al- 
Ways present unless both school and 
community are fully cognizant of the 
purposes activity and are 
mutually committed to democratic pro- 
cedures. On any other basis, one group 
an the foil of the other, the 
school most commonly becoming an un- 
Witting agent of a particular power 
group in the community. 
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School and Community: Full Partners 


The third approach to integration of 
the school and the community would 
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obviously combine the ideas of taking 
the school out into the community and 
of bringing the community into the 
school. When carried out to its logical 
conclusion, such an approach figura- 
tively breaks down the walls which now 
tend to isolate the school from the com- 
munity. It makes the community and 
the school full-fledged partners in the 
process of educating youth, drawing no 
real distinction between the respective 
educative functions of the school and 
the community. 

In consequence of the foregoing dis- 
cussion, we would do well to consider 
one further point. In trying to serve 
the community function in contempor- 
ary society, schools are now faced with 
the very real problem of operating in 
such fashion as to further the under- 
standing, on the part of both students 
and patrons, of the major differences 
between the fundamental concepts of 
democracy and the concepts embodied 
in various ideologies which currently 
challenge democracy. There is no es- 
caping the fact that our society is con- 
fused, at the moment, as to how demo- 
cratic values are to be preserved with- 
out employing devices and techniques 
which are themselves denials of de- 
mocracy. It may well be that schools 
will be more and more involved in this 
confusion. In the process, the schools 
may be invited to become more integral 
members of the “community” effort. 
But in the very process of serving this 
“community” function, the schools will 
be further emphasizing the lack of 
genuine community understanding 
which is already so clearly marked. 
Consequently, schools must be most 
sensitive to the type of activity which 
they undertake in their efforts to knit 
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a closer bond between school and com- 
munity. 

Some school-community efforts are 
relatively insignificant educationally. 
But it is likely that some avenues of 
school-community cooperation which 
will be more and more available to the 
schools in these times of confusion and 
doubt will represent cooperation not 
with the community as a whole, but 
rather with various segments of the 
community which are essentially inter- 
ested in furthering their private convic- 
tions. It matters litthe how sincere or 
well-meaning such groups may be. The 
end result, educationally, is clearly a 


negation of the very democracy whictjces 
both the school and the community ardpan 
so vigorously trying to uphold. Rea 

In consequence, it would be well forgial 
us to judge carefully and critically thegnts 
various avenues of school-communit py : 
cooperation available to us. That we Som 
should genuinely cooperate with the§chi 
real community is perfectly obvious once 
But we should be clear as to whetherjn a 
we are cooperating with the real com pres 
munity or with some more vocal, bu $cho 
partial, element within the community ploy 
The one approach is educationally and wen 
socially sound, the other is education. won 





Programs for Young 


Schools must meet certain challenges if they are to develop satisfactory 
programs for young children. Some of these challenges are discussed by 
Millie Almy, Associate Professor of Child Development and Family Life 


at the University of Cincinnati. 


“THE young children in our neighbor- 
hood have no place to play but the 
street.” “Our children need an earlier 
opportunity to learn how to get along 
well with each other.” “We ought to 
start our parent education long before 
children reach first grade.” “Our chil- 
dren come from such limited home 
backgrounds. We need a kindergarten 
to enrich their experiences before they 
tackle learning to read.” These are but 
a few of the comments one hears nowa- 
days which indicate a growing convic- 
tion of the need for increased educa- 
tional services for young children. 
Schools that already have kinder- 
gartens are stressing their importance 
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by urging all parents to send their chil: ing. 
dren to them, and by drawing kinder US 
gartens into closer relationship with the $00 
rest of the school program. In addition £74" 
to their kindergartens for five-year-old, dren 
some schools are including groups for 19° 
four-year-olds, and in a few instances tion 
even for three-year-olds. Rural school day; 
as well as those in urban areas are (uni 
increasingly concerned with providing ©°S' 
for young children. chile 
Whether or not children will benefit ¥!cti 
from this concern may depend both on adul 
the kind of program provided and on PN 
the expectations held for it. Is it not ton 
so la 


possible to detect in some of the think} 
ing about the extension of school serv from 
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hic jces downward, the idea that here is a 
y ar@panacea for many educational ills? 


Reading difficulties, emotional and so- 


| forrial maladjustments, problems with par- 
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nit! 
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all of these are to be remedied 
by an earlier beginning in school life. 
Some discussions of what is to be 


theachieved by such a program suggest that 


OUus 


once again children are to be the pawns 


therjn an adult scheme of things. In the de- 
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pression years they went to nursery 
schools set up to give work to unem- 
ployed teachers; in the war years they 
went to child care centers to release 
women for defense industry. Now there 
are at least some instances in which 
children are going to kindergarten be- 
cause the adults are placing a premium 
on “reading readiness.” 


Improvement of Living 


Justification for a good program for 
young children does not need to be 
sought in their future’ well-being, 
though it may well contribute to that, 
but can rather be found in the immedi- 
ate improvement of their day-to-day liv- 
ing. Young children whose growing 


. muscles and minds seek challenge and 


soon exhaust the possibilities in 
cramped, overcrowded city living; chil- 


dren whose social powers are expanding 


; too rapidly to find complete satisfac- 


tion in the typical small family of to- 
day; children who have little oppor- 
tunity to live at their own pace but must 
constantly keep up with adults or older 
children; children who have become the 
Victims of such circumstances in the 
adult world as frequent moving from 
one place to another, divorce, separa- 
tion or death; children whose living is 
so lacking in stimulation or so remote 
from other families as to tend toward 
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passivity and dullness; all of these and a 
variety of others are children for whom 
the school rightly feels increasing con- 
cern. If it is to be of help to them it will 
consider no one aspect of their devel- 
opment apart from any other. It will 
face the question of the kinds of serv- 
ices it should offer to supplement the 
experiences children are already having. 


Children Are Family-Minded 


By and large the under-sixes are fam- 
ily-minded. At three and at four, and 
sometimes even at five, the child is 
very much involved in living through 
his relationships with his parents and 
his brothers and sisters. These are the 
years when, having established for him- 
self the fact of his parents’ love for him 
and their appreciation of him as a 
unique individual, he begins to work 
out certain identifications with them. 
His early dramatic play is largely cen- 
tered the roles of father and 
mother, although as he grows older 


around 


and imagination flourishes he may in 
kaleidoscopic succession be a bus driver, 
a milkman, a roaring tiger or a Hopa- 
long Cassidy. Despite these make-be- 
lieve ventures into the world beyond his 
home, he wants frequent reassurance of 
his special place in the family. 


ScHOOLS Must Meet THESE 
CHALLENGES 
Whatever program is planned for the 
young child, then, will need to be such 
as to reinforce his feelings of acceptance 


and security in his family. 


Can the transition from home to 
school be a gradual one? 
The assumption that “school begins” 


on some one day in early September, at 
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which time the beginners appear with 
their mothers, or in the tow of an older 
brother or sister, needs revision insofar 
as the under-sixes are concerned. Their 
beginning days may be extended over a 
period of a week or more. Threes and 
fours especially often require the protec- 
tion of mother’s presence as they ex- 
plore the new environment. When they 
have found that there are fascinating 
things to do, interesting youngsters to 
do them with, and teachers who are 
sympathetic and understanding to help 
them settle the difficulties which in- 
evitably arise, they themselves are ready 
to say, “ Bye now. See you later.” 

This kind of parent participation in 
the child’s school entrance involves get- 
ting to know something about each 
child and his parent before the begin- 
ning days of school. Whether Johnny 
is an indulged only child who has 
never been out of his mother’s sight, an 
upset little boy who has lived in ten dif- 
ferent places in four short years, or a 
“toughie” who has been well schooled 
by his older brothers is an important 
consideration in deciding whether his 
“first” day should be when there are to 
be only a few children, or whether it 
should come later when the full group 
is assembled. 

Some schools have already worked 
out arrangements whereby teachers see 
prospective kindergartners in the spring 
before they enter, or the first half- 
month of school is devoted to inter- 
views and a gradual beginning of the 
regular program. In too many other 
schools teachers who have the courage 
of their convictions in this matter find 
that they somehow must create the 
time for it, perhaps even by cutting 
their vacations short, since it is not con- 
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sistent with school policy to permit leg th 


than the full quota of children to ente 
at one time. 

School attendance policies also may 
be seriously challenged by the needs & 
the under-sixes. This is not merely g ha 
matter of their somewhat greater su) '“ 
ceptibility to illness, but is related 1 
the necessity for making the relation) ~' 
ship between home and school an ea: ; ba 
and flexible one. For example, the chil on 
who quite naturally feels his place in th} ~ 
family threatened by a new baby ce) - 


tainly should not begin school at th}’” 
spt 


en 
wl 
th 


vic 


me 


moment the baby is about to arrive, no¥ 


if he has been in school for some timg AC 


be WwW 
is it unreasonable to plan a short “va} 
ete a de 
cation” from school for him when h@. 
baa : . - @ ing 
mother returns from the hospital. Sinj hi 
shi 
ilarly, the three- or four-year-old who 
daddy’s business keeps him away from}, 
home for weeks at a time ought not bh}, 


penalized for his healthy desire to sta¥ .o, 
out of school on his father’s infrequen} 


days at home. 


gal 


Can parents play a real part in th? shi 


program for young children? me 

While there is increasing recognitio | she 
of the importance of parent involvag 
ment at all levels of the school pr hag 
gram, at no other time is participatio —_ 
by parents more essential than at th} me 
beginning. Parents participate not on! { 

| 


in the early days of helping the chil} 


find his way in the new environmen’) 


but continuously as the year goes or) 
This is not to say that every paren} 
takes a turn actually working in th) 
group, or serving on some committet | 
or even attends every parent meeting 

although these are ways in which man . 
parents do maintain a degree of clos 
ness to their child. It does mean thi 
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_the teacher, coming to know the par- 
} ents, helps each one to find the ways in 
which he or she can be most helpful to 
the child. It involves a respect for indi- 
| vidual differences among parents which 
‘has often been sadly lacking in tradi- 
) tional school programs, and even in 
many modern schools. It assumes that 
}every parent, with his own particular 
| background of experience, does the best 
he can with his child, even though that 
“best” may not at all conform to usual 
standards, It recognizes that it is only 


3 


,in an atmosphere in which there is re- 
_spect for them as human beings and a 
| deep appreciation of the problems with 
'which they struggle, that parents can 
| develop the insights and understand- 
} ings which may improve their relation- 
| ships with their children, 


’ Can the program for young children 
} be adapted to the family living in the 
/ community it serves? 
Since the young child has so much to 
gain from constructive family relation- 
} ships, and since there is general agree- 
ment that any school program for him 
should reinforce and supplement home 
jliving, it is evident that programs will 
vary considerably depending on the 
contributions which homes are able to 
make. In cities many families have little 


a 


| play space or play equipment for young 
) children. The small apartment may be 
| efficient but it was not planned so that 
youngsters living in it can run, climb, 
build or even make the normal amount 
of noise. Certainly it gives little oppor- 
tunity to carry out highly imaginative 
| play ideas without constant adult inter- 
ference. From this point of view, “privi- 
leged” children who must constantly 
) keep up with adults or older children 
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have about as much need for supple- 
mentation to the home as do those who 
live in the deprived sections of the city. 
Children in the latter areas need many 
more opportunities to explore size, 
shape, color, texture, sound; to test out 
relationships and to solve problems, 
than are available in their homes. Rural 
children have more chance to explore, 
but may lack the stimulation of chil- 
dren and adults outside the immediate 
family, and so become passive and re- 
tiring. 

If programs were adapted to the 
needs of these children one might find 
a city system providing, for example, 
not only kindergartens for five-year- 
olds but, in crowded housing areas, 
nursery schools for children as young as 
three. These might well be year-around 
programs with lunch and nap each day. 
In less crowded sections, particularly 
where the school and homes are easily 
accessible to each other, a shorter pro- 
gram may be more desirable for the 
younger children. 

In some situations professional guid- 
ance may be offered to cooperative 
groups staffed in part by parents. Par- 
ticularly in small communities in which 
adequate play space and equipment are 
available to children in their own back 
yards, the school may put its emphasis 
on “demonstration” nursery schools and 
study groups for parents so that they 
can more adequately supervise and 
In 
rather than attempt to bring children 


guide the children. rural areas, 
long distances by bus to consolidated 
schools, the school may need to find 
ways to go to the children. For example, 
a mobile unit might provide a modified 
school kindergarten pro- 


nursery or 


gram for a small group of children in 
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each of several settlements two or three 
days a week. 


Can the program for young children 
be planned in the light of their de- 
velopmental characteristics? 


The young child, to a considerably 
greater extent than his older brother 
or sister, is a creature of sheer physical 
demand. When he has sat too long in 
one spot, he cannot relieve his tension 
by twisting and squirming but only by 
really stretching every large muscle. 
When he is hungry, he is hungry all 
over and cannot wait quietly for food 
to appear. When he is tired, and fatigue 
comes at more frequent intervals to the 
young child than to the older one, he is 
completely unreasonable. His sense of 
time, his pace, his social capacity, are 
quite different from those of the older 
child. The young child remains, at least 
until five, quite the individual. He 
ambles through the day, choosing this 
child and that for his pals, with very 
little sense of the totality of the group. 
When there are too many children he 
becomes confused and uncertain. Thus 
programs for young children demand 
small groups, numbering not more than 
fifteen three-year-olds or twenty four- 
year-olds, and a relaxed atmosphere. 

The young child is an active learner. 
By and large, his experience if it is to 
be meaningful needs to be firsthand. He 
learns not only by looking and listen- 
ing, but also by feeling, tasting, smell- 
ing. He is a thinker, but his logic, be- 
cause of the limitations of his experi- 
ence, may not conform to adult ideas. 
He can, given proper opportunities, 
work out for himself the answers to 
many important problems. The en- 
vironment which this demands is one 
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which invites free experimentation and 
one in which materials themselves sug- 
gest not the answers, but rather means 
to finding the answers. 

More than he is at later age levels. 
the child when he is young is at the 
mercy of his emotions. Lacking the ex- 
perience and perspective of the older 
youngster, he is more pushed by his 
immediate feelings, and more inclined 
to give them free expression. Happiness, 
sheer joy in living, comes out in peals 
of laughter, snatches of song and vigor- 
ous, noisy play. Anger, resentment and 
fear are equally vivid experiences, to 
which adult responses may contribute 
constructively or destructively. TE the 
program for young children is to pro- 
mote mental health, it must recognize 
that children of this age often do have 
mean and hateful feelings; that it is 
much better to acknowledge than to 
attempt to suppress such feelings; that 
there are constructive ways in which 
these feelings may be channeled; and 
finally, that children who experience 
such feelings in excess may require pro- 
fessional help beyond the ability of the 
nursery school or kindergarten teacher. 


Can the program for young children 
rely on specially trained teachers? 

One may be an excellent teacher of 
six-, seven- and eight-year-olds and still 
be quite unprepared for three- or four- 
year-olds. How to handle an angry 
three-year-old who bites so that the biter 
receives constructive help and the bitten 
one is sufficiently solaced; how to cope 
with the free-flowing language of the 
four-year-old in a way which supports 
his creativity and his sense of import- 
ance without encouraging him to ob- 
noxiousness; what to say to the young- 
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ster whose curious explorations around 
the water fountain have just caused its 
overflow; how to allay the anxiety of a 


_ three-year-old who has been confronted 





with a Halloween mask for the first 
time; how to be serene and unhurried, 
yet ready to move from one spot to 
another in a second’s time when needed 
—these are but a few examples of the 
understandings skills expected 
from teachers of young children. It is 
likely that these cannot be learned from 
books, but must be developed through 
actual living with the children. If young 


and 


children are to be protected from adults 
who may mean well but are lacking in 
training and experience, it is apparent 
that special standards and requirements 
must be set for those who intend to 
become their teachers. It is encouraging 
that in a few instances states are pro- 
viding for special certification for nurs- 
ery school and kindergarten teachers, or 
are giving credit for nursery school 
experience toward their early childhood 
teaching certificates. 

Can the school take the consequences 
of a good program for young children? 


In part this is a question related to 


the demands a good program makes. 
Can the school adjust itself to gradual 
admissions, to parent participation, to 
the varied physical and emotional needs 
of young children, to a program whose 
worth cannot be measured by paper- 
and-pencil techniques? The question re- 
lates in part to what may happen in a 
school which does so adjust itself. Such 
a school acquires a new flexibility; it 
looks on parents with a new eye; it is 
likely to see new importance in learning 
through direct experience; it becomes 
more concerned with the total living of 
children. Parents who have grown along 
with their children will not expect to 
be treated with less respect or under- 
standing because their youngsters are 
entering first grade. Children, likewise, 
will be less apt to retreat; they will have 
more powerful ideas, be more creative 
and be more eager to learn when they 
begin “regular” school. 

All of this is no small challenge to 
school adaptability. It is one which an 
increasing number of schools are meet- 
ing, and which many more will have 
to tackle, if young children are to have 
the rich, well-rounded living which is 
rightfully theirs. 








The Natwnal Training Laboratory in Group Development 
announces two three-week sessions in the summer of 1951. Dates of the sessions 
will be June 17 to July 6, and July 15 to August 


gates will be accepted for each session. 


The National Training Laboratory combines training in skills necessary for 
effective group membership and leadership with research in group behavior and 
methods of training in human relations. For further information write to: Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 


6, D.C. 


3. Approximately eighty dele- 
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My Two Weeks at School Camp 


ELENA HARAP 


For the past three years the seventh grade in the Demonstration School 


of George Peabody College for Teachers has gone camping for two weeks 


in April. This camping experience has come to be an integral part of the 


curriculum of this particular grade level. Last year the camp was con- 


ducted early in April, and unfortunately, during an extended cold snap. 


Everything considered, the camp served again to provide for the children 


vital educational experiences they could not get in the classroom. 


The material that follows is the diary of Elena Harap, one of the 


seventh grade pupils. It was written on her own initiative. Footnotes are 


furnished by R. T. DeWitt, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


APRIL 10: Yay! We're here! It’s true!! 

First, unpack and fix beds. Then 
all gather together and get bedrolls if 
you need them. We all get together 
again and Mr. DeWitt explains rules. 
(Don’t go out on bluff, boys stay away 
from girls’ cabins, vice versa, etc.) 
First ‘Camp Cruise’ 

We all roll down our jeans, roll up 
our socks, and go for a hike. Very pretty, 
it was mostly to familiarize us with 
grounds, I suppose. 

We relax in our cabins awhile, then 
to lunch. Soup (vegetable), crackers, 
salad (fruit), cookies, milk. Afterwards 
Mr. DeWitt explained the process of 
each table washing dishes. Then, while 
the tables washed in turn everyone else 
sang rounds or songs with motions, the 
campers teaching songs as well as the 
counselors. 

After the dishes were washed we were 
told that rest period would last until 


1Elena starts her diary at camp. There were 
many pre-camp activities in the classroom pre- 
paratory to the actual camp. 
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2:30. (It was then five of one.) Usually, 
lunch will be 12:15-1:15—rest 1:15-2:15. 
We are lying in our room; Carol and 
Ann keep up a running commentary 
on everything and anything. Carol de- 
cided it was silly to write to her sister 
the first day so she decided to write in 
her diary. Then she changed her mind 
and said she would just rest. 


We have just finished Recreation in | 


which we were divided into groups for: 
archery, horse-shoe pitching, birling and 
box hockey. The groups played for 
about 15 or 20 minutes and then moved 
on to something else. Very good, always 
busy. 

Now we're getting ready for supper. 
The electricity is off, temporarily (we 
hope), so we have to be sparing with 
water. The counselors are making a 
thing you twirl to make a fire. 

Supper, and singing, then a short 
free period. Next, all gathered to the 
beat of an Indian drum. Somebody read 
a prayer to the Great Spirit for fire. 
Counselors started a fire with drill after 
a long wait for the first spark. Then 
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down trail to council ring where they 
lighted the fire with a torch from first 
fire. Then Miss Hooten told a legend 
of how man got fire. Back to cabins to 
get ready for bed. Now we'll turn in. 


Games and Chores 


April 11: Woke up early. Very cold. 
Didn’t take the trouble to pull up extra 
blanket. Finally got up about 7:00 and 
put on many layers. The boys are al- 
ready out playing. 

Played a few games of box hockey 
before breakfast. The usual—singing, 
bacon and eggs, washing dishes. Back to 
cabins to clear up, etc. 

I worked in the kitchen all morning 
—about the hardest work I’ve done yet.” 
We scrubbed out the cupboard and 
tubs. Also got lunch. I made a guard 
for my fingers for archery. Lunch was 
sort of lonesome because quite a few of 
the counselors and campers have left for 
a sleep-out. Before we washed the 
dishes, George Gibbens showed us a 
blue racer that had been caught and 
told how to know the three poisonous 
snakes found around here.* 

Back to our cabins after dishwashing. 
Janice and Carol are having a terrific 
time trying to put film in Helen’s 
camera. 

After rest period we had a thing 
called Follow-Up. Since I had nothing 
to follow up as yet I made an arm- 
guard for archery. We went out and | 
got a stick for a spear. Then back to the 


2 All cooking was done by the campers under 
the guidance of nutritionists. Each work group, 
of which there were three composed of both 
boys and girls, prepared three meals in succes- 
sion, was off duty for six meals, then again 
took a turn. 

3Part of the health and safety instruction 
program. 
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kitchen and to work on dinner. We had 
a little free time before dinner for 
recreation (which the other groups had 
been having). 

Dinner, and it seems like a very small 
group when some of us are away.* After- 
wards, we saw movies and film strips on: 
adaptability of animals; snakes; archery; 
and also on Indians making a camp. It 
is cold tonight and we're all ready to 
go to bed. Coach Newton became ill so 
one group couldn’t go on the sleep-out 
planned. Adjustments often have to be 
made but it doesn’t seem to upset any- 
body. 

“And the evening and the morning 
were the first day!” 


Woodcraft and Planning 


April 12: Cold again this morning, 
but it’s just a matter of having enough 
over you. I got up early to help with 
breakfast. 

While we were washing dishes after- 
wards the sleep-out group got back 
with the news that one of the boys had 
become “engaged” to one of the girls 
because he had given her his identifica- 
tion bracelet. 

After cleaning up our cabins, our 
group had woodcraft. We _ practiced 
chopping logs, and hitting in the right 
place. George Gibbens made a three- 
legged work-stool as an example of 
simple wood furniture. 

Lunch went by as usual with singing, 
etc. Then rest period and time to read 
letters brought by the mothers who 
were visiting for the day. 

Next a meeting to plan our group’s 
sleep-out for the following night. We 


+At least one group was on an overnight 
hike during nine of the twelve days. 
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were shown how to make our packs, and 
we planned our food.5 

Then outside to Recreation Educa- 
tion and we found that some people can 
throw spears farther than others can. It’s 
funny how skills here are so different 
from home or school and yet if you’re 
pretty good there you're likely to suc- 
ceed here. It’s hard, too, when you're 
not so good as the others, the same as at 
home. 

Dinner and two short movies, one on 
archery and one on seasons. We'll have 
to get busy tomorrow in preparation for 
the overnight. 


The ‘Sleep-Out’ 

April 13: Up early and right after 
breakfast we started packing for the 
sleep-out. It was a lucky pack that 
didn’t get done over two or three times. 
Finally they were finished, even to the 
tump-line, the strip around the fore- 
head. We started out. 

We walked awhile, then reached our 
camp-site. The first thing was to set up 
our tents. Then we went up the bluff 

5Each one of the camp-outs was planned 


carefully; consideration was given to packs, 
chores necessary to comfortable living and 


meals. The food was planned on the basis of 
nutritional value, cost and ease of preparation 
in the outdoors. 
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Now we’re getting ready for supper. 





overlooking the camp to get leaves to 
put under our sleeping bags for extra 
warmth and softness. One group dug 
a slit-trench latrine. Others gathered 
wood or got water. Unfortunately, most 
of the work was being done by the two 
counselors, Miss Margie and Coach. 

Lunch came along, and minute steaks 
were cooked on a grill over the fire. 
Canned baked beans were heated over 
one of the individual fires that had been 
built near the tents. The steaks and 
beans and bread which we had were 
pretty good, but then came the cocoa! 
Ugh! I don’t know just what was wrong 
with it,° mine seemed dirty or maybe 
too much cocoa, but everybody, even 
the coach, agreed that it was lousy. 

Soon after lunch we had a visit from 
some of the counselors and my mother 
who was visiting that day. 

In the afternoon everybody seemed 
to be knocking around with nothing to 
do. We had forgotten that a _ table 
needed to be built while Miss Margie 
was building it. Again I got that feeling 
that you have to be good at things or 
you can’t do them. But Coach said that 
it didn’t matter so long as you did some- 
thing, so I helped lash the table and 
felt much better. 

Mr. Shannon came and took us on a 
nature hike. I saw my first adder’s- 
tongue, Solomon’s-seal, and _ yellow 
warbler.? 

Getting back to camp, we sat around 
and sang for some time. Mr. DeWitt 
and some other men visited us late in 
the afternoon. 

Finally, about 8:00, supper was ready: 
roast, corn-on-the-cob, potatoes, halfish- 
6And- we don’t either! 
7Nature sessions were conducted during the 


Ca mp-out sessions. 
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Courtesy, Geo. Peabody Coll. for Tchrs. 


I saw my first adder’s-tongue, Solomon’s-seal, and yellow warbler. 


done rolls, and candy. ‘Then Coach told 
us Mr. DeWitt had decided that it was 
too cold for us to sleep out’ so we rolled 
up our sleeping bags, came home and 
tumbled into bed. 


Scavenger Hunt 

April 14: We went back to the camp 
site after breakfast and packed all the 
things we had left the night before. I 
saw a chickadee and knew it was a chick- 
adee! 

As soon as we got back to the cabins, 
we checked in our shelter halves, etc., 
and went to the kitchen to help with 
lunch. We were too late, however, for 
another group was already helping. We 


8Temperature dropped to 25 degrees. 
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played around and watched Miss Lane 
work the potter’s wheel, using clay 
which had been dug from the ground 
and sifted. 

At lunch, Mr. DeWitt announced 
that he was going away and was turn- 
ing over direction of the camp to 
George Gibbens. 

Then we played’ box hockey, 
whittled, birled. Helped with supper. 
Afterwards, washing and a scavenger 
hunt—very exciting. Our group didn’t 
win. The prize was a chocolate bar to 
each group member. One of the things 
on the list was a number five shoe. 
About the only reason Group I could 
win was that it had a member who wore 
a number five shoe. 
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Poison Ivy 

April 15: Boy, was it cold getting up 
this morning. Kitchen duty, too. My 
hands were colder than they have yet 
been. 

I forgot to say, Carol and I wrote a 
masterpiece about our camp-out. 

We started making a tepee out of 
a huge piece of what duffle bags are 
made of. Suddenly Coach said, “How 
many of you want to take showers?” 
(By this time we were pretty dirty.) So 
we went to our cabins and now 
I’m clean! 

Two nice things have happened: (1) 
I hit the red and black in archery; and 
(2) we square-danced tonight; lots of 
fun. 

Oodles of poison 
have broken out; I haven't. 

When I got to the dining hall this 
morning Windy gave me a Psalm and 
asked me to find some people to help 
read it for the worship service. The 


ivy cases have 


service was at 10:00. We sang hymns, 
read the Psalm, and read paragraphs 
about honesty, truth, purity, etc. 

After the service we were free to do 
anything we wanted until time for a 
light,Junch which was eaten out-of- 
doors. The day was beautiful. About 
1:45 families began to arrive.® After 
that everybody was busy showing people 
around. 

We ate early all the food parents had 
brought: fried chicken, stuffed eggs, 
sandwiches, cake—traditional — picnic 
fare. 

Played around after eating; parents 
began to leave. When all had left, we 


9This is the only time when all parents are 
at the camp. Each day one or two mothers 
come to camp as observers or messengers, or to 
serve in any other suitable capacity. 
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all gathered in the dining hall to play 
the shoe game, dodge ball, and to sing 
“Happy Birthday” to one of the camp- 
ers. About 8:00 we saw a movie on the 
Tennessee River and one called The 
Birth of the Soil. Then to bed. 


Even the Bell Witch 

April 17: After breakfast our group 
started packing for an overnight.!° This 
time, instead of putting up tents, we 
were going to have tepees. 

When we got to a place near where 
we had camped before we divided into 
groups of two or three to cook lunch. 
We dug holes in the ground for fires 
and filled them with sticks. When the 
fires had burned to coals we laid green 
sticks across the tops of the holes for a 
grill. On these we cooked steaks and 
what steaks! They must have been an 
inch thick. We also had bread, apples, 
baked beans, milk and cookies. 

When we had washed 
Coach told us that it was too late to put 
up tepees and we would sleep in the 
tents of the camp that had been set up 
to show the parents. That night after 
dinner we sat around the campfire and 
Coach told a wonderfully scary ghost 
story. That got us started and we all 
took turns telling stories. Even the 
Bell Witch got into it. Finally we turned 
in. 


our dishes 


Story About a Greenhorn 

April 18: After a very good sleep, my 
first on the ground, we got up and 
cooked bacon and pancake hash for our 
breakfast. I had sassafras tea, also my 
first; very good. 
10Since Elena’s group missed sleeping out the 


first time because of cold weather the group 
wanted to make it up the next week. 
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Immediately after breakfast we had 
to start moving out because the group 
that had built the camp was coming 
that morning. Soon we were moved out 
and there was lots to be done on our 
own camp. Fortunately the weather was 
warm, so working outside was not hard. 
Wood was gathered, a table was set up 
and a shelf was built on which to hang 
pots, pans, utensils, etc. 

Some work had been accomplished 
by lunch time but more was to be done. 
It seemed everybody thought that the 
counselors were doing all the work. We 
worked better after lunch. 

That evening we had a visitor: ‘Skip- 
per’ Lepich, a good kind of person. He 
and Mr. Gibbens helped put up the 
tepee while supper was being prepared. 
It was to me the best meal yet. Roast, 
corn, potatoes and bread, with cookies 
or cake dessert. After eating, 
‘Skipper’ told a very exciting adventure 
story and then started a round-robin 
story about a greenhorn named Stanis- 


for 


laus Ladislaus Petrovich. 

Most of the girls slept in the one 
tepee that had been erected, the boys 
slept out. 

April 19: Now I’m about up to date. 
Since we are now living continuously in 
our camp, I probably won’t have much 
chance to write. This morning we came 
in for baths and clean clothes. 

We worked hard in camp today, mak- 
ing benches and erecting tables. We 
have just seen movies taken of us at the 
beginning of camp. 

Myths About Stars 

April 20: Well, I’m back after all. 
We sleep here tonight because we've 
got to pack up to go home (Boo Hoo). 


While we got our things from camp 
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this afternoon the other group learned 
Indian dances. 

This 
group except a few seemed suddenly 


morning everybody in our 
to get very tired so they were sent to 
bed to rest. 

At dinner everybody was back again. 
Afterwards we saw a movie but I didn’t 
see it because five of us were working 
on telling myths about stars. After the 
movie we all went out on the recreation 
field. Mr. Gibbens showed us the Big 
Dipper, Leo, Sirius, Orion and some 
others, and our group told stories or 
interesting things about them. 

Later, when we came in for bed Miss 
Grueter was telling us about nursing. 
It was interesting. 


The Rolleo 

April 21: After breakfast and clean- 
up our group went to our camp, Camp 
Tepee, for a final cleaning up. When 
we got back everybody was planning 


for the contests this afternoon. Each 


ote dea 
Courtesy, Geo. Peabody Coll. for Tchrs. 
Wash day at the school camp. 
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group will be represented in each event. 

We decided who would represent us. 
Then everybody went up by one of 

the cabins to watch Mr. Gibbens cut 


down a tree. Then lunch and rest 
period. 

The rolleo, jamboree, or what-you- 
call-it, is under way.'!! We are having 
a short break. The games have been 
good, but we won’t know who won ’til 
everything's over. 

It was a good rolleo. We entered 
events as a group or sent a representa- 
tive of the group. It started off with hik- 
ing. In this each group hiked around 
the recreation area, both for time and 
form. 

Then other events started for indi- 
vidual competition. There were birling, 
spear throwing for distance, toss and 
catch, hockey, hoop-and-spear 
throwing, sawing, chopping, archery, 
log skidding, etc. All events were 
watched with interest and excitement. 
Other events in which the entire group 
participated were: nature identification, 
a shuttle-handkerchief relay and a sack 
race. Points were awarded according 


to the number of participants and how 


box 


they placed. 

The rolleo lasted all afternoon and 
broke up just before dinner with one 
more event to go: that of a single quar- 
tet from each group. These were heard 
right after dinner, and at last the final 
announced: First Place, 


scores were 


11The rolleo was a culmination of the rec- 
reation, nature and woodcraft programs. 





Group I—113 points; Second Place 
Group IIl—107 points; Third Place 
Group III—100 points. 

After this there was much cheering 


then an Indian dance and we ended 


with the Virginia Reel and the singing 


of “Rise Up, Oh Flame.” 
Farm Visit 


April 22: I woke up to the sound of 
rain, thinking of packing. After break. 
fast (the rain stopped) everybody di¢ 
just that. About the middle of the 
morning when most of us were through 
or nearly through, we heard ‘Assembly. 
When everybody had gathered to 
gether, we were told that we were go 
ing to make a trip to a near-by dain 
farm. 

To get to the farm we first had t 
cross the river. (My only boat ride at 
camp.) Then a fairly long walk through 
pastures until we came to the buildings 
There we got a good look at the cows 
bulls and calves, and where they lived) 
We also saw where the milk was kept 
The men or boys working around the 
farm told us about the animals and 
equipment. 

Then we started back again, getting 
back a little before lunch. By the time 
lunch was over some of the parent 
had already arrived. When all of the 
parents were there, they were show! 
the movie of us that we had seen before 
and served refreshments. Finally all the 
bags and extra things were loaded in 
the cars and everyone went home. 
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Dutchtown Develops a Community 


Program 


LARRY J. BABIN 


Specific developments in the community program of Dutchtown High 


School, Ascension Parish, Donaldsonville, Louisiana, have resulted through 


cooperation of agencies and organizations of the school community. 


DUTCHTOWN High School of As- 
cension Parish, Louisiana, is a rural 
school. Its enrollment is close to five 
hundred In the few 
years this school has made good prog- 


students. past 
ress toward changing from a traditional 
program of education to a program 
which seems more meaningful both to 
students and to the community which 
jt serves. 

Objectives which we set up in keeping 
with the Parish program 
might be classified under the heading, 
“Improvement of Community Living 


Ascension 


Through Education.” 

In our school, we are not only con- 
tinuing instruction in academic areas 
but in some instances we have put in- 
creased emphasis upon these aspects of 
the school program. However, we also 
believe that in order for our children 
to develop a desirable balance of atti- 
tudes, concepts and skills that will re- 
sult for them in useful, happy, demo- 
cratic ways of life, there must run, con- 
currently with these, other programs of 
instruction and action. 


Need for Revamped Program 


The curriculum of Dutchtown High 
School had been for years more 
less traditional in nature and functional 
only for a small percentage of students 


or 


who were going to be able to attend 
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college. As a result of consolidation of 
smaller schools and provision of means 
of transportation, school population be- 
came much more heterogeneous than it 
had ever been previously. Need for en- 
richment and broadening of the scope 
of the school program became increas- 
ingly apparent. We realized that it was 
still our job to provide well for those 
pupils going to college but at the same 
time we knew that if our school were to 
meet adequately the needs of pupils 
and of the community various changes 
must be made. 

Increased emphasis was placed upon 
academic work. At the same time, new 
activities and areas of instruction were 
inaugurated. Materials of instruction, 
including audio-visual aids, library 
books, maps, charts and pamphlets have 
been greatly increased and are better 
organized. All these supplementary de- 
vices have been selected with a view 
toward providing proper balance in the 
education of our children and patrons. 

In the training of youths, as well as 
in the guiding of their parents, the 
school community center plays an im- 
portant part. The lunchroom program 
serves to introduce balanced meals in 
the homes. ‘The shop, in which patrons 
may repair tractors, trucks and cars, is a 
continuing service to the community. 
Exhibits and displays that show how 
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rural life can be made more attractive 
and efficient are used with telling ef- 
fect. 

An important phase in the curricu- 
lum development was a series of five 
Teachers 
grade-level and subject-matter groups. 
They discussed mutual problems and 
formulated plans of instruction that 
they hoped would result in increased 


work conferences. met in 


achievement in these important phases 
of school work. Various specialists and 
agencies from the state and the parish, 
as well as patrons of the school, at- 
tended these conferences and gave as- 
sistance. 

In the course of several years, as an 
outgrowth of conferences and teacher- 
student planning, many teaching aids 
and procedures have evolved which 
have proved beneficial. 


Teachers Deal with Problem Areas 


Social studies teachers now pay more 
attention to current problems than they 
do to any predetermined list of topics. 
The teaching is often correlated with 
material from other fields, such as those 
of and literature. Research 
might include the development and his- 
tory of Dutchtown High School, a study 
of early letters and industries, or the 
the folklore and 
legends of Louisiana. 


art work 


retelling of rich 

A bibliography of professional books 
on teaching of social studies has proved 
also of help to teachers. In addition to 
the text, current history is studied in 
newspapers and periodicals. Whenever 
need arises, materials in the school li- 
brary are supplemented by others ob- 
tained through the Louisiana Library 
saton Rouge. 


Commission located in 


Vertical files in the library also make 
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educational clippings and pictures avail. 
able to social studies students. Popula- 
tion and economic surveys of the school, 
community have been conducted, and 
population maps have been made which 
show the location of the home of ae 
family enrolled in the school. 


Communication Through Practice 
The English and language arts pro- 
gram is based on experiences needed to 
give students effective skill in reading 
speaking, writing and listening. The 
courses are organized so as to meet the 
needs of all, while special opportunities 
are provided students who plan to enter 


college. 

Literature and reading, and gram-} 
mar and composition, are taught alter- 
nately. 

The Newsletter, a weekly publication 
sponsored by the senior English class, 
with reporters and staff comprised of 
members representing all grades, is sent} 
into the homes free of charge. Through 
this medium the home receives weekl\ 
accounts of school activities and events, | 
announcements and notices of interest 
to students and patrons. 

The English teachers and the school 
librarian cooperate in wenmiia) 
reading in the homes. Books may be} 
obtained from the school library, and | 
statistics show a wide monthly circu} 
lation. The Teen-Age Book Club also 
has encouraged and stimulated reading. 
Dramatizations, choral reading and de. 
bating are further activities which have 
created interest and provided much op: 
portunity for participation. 

Science and mathematics teachers are | 
compiling many needed supplementar) 
materials. Tests in mathematics at dil 
ferent grade levels have indicated to the 
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teachers those children who need spe- 
cial help. 

Planning in both science and math- 
ematics is being definitely applied to 
local situations. Problems based on the 
conditions and facts of Ascension Parish 
are used. Units in science are usually 
concerned with problems of individual 
home improvement. 


Shops Serve the Community 

Vocational education, too, is based 
on community needs. The school, serv- 
ing its rural agricultural community, of- 
fers studies and practices on a five-year 
basis. Boys study jobs and then under- 
take related projects at home under 
supervision of a teacher. The Future 
Farmers of America chapter of Dutch- 
town was represented at the national 
convention this past year. 

The home economics curriculum pro- 
vides experiences in cooking and sew- 
ing, meal planning, and gives infor- 
mation concerning food values and 
dietary needs. Various aspects of child 
development are studied also. A nursery 
school is conducted in conjunction with 
this study. 

The vocational departments of agri- 
culture and home economics cooperate 
in sponsoring annually a school com- 
munity fair. All the school clubs, the 
faculty and the school’s patrons com- 
bine their efforts and participate whole- 
heartedly in this annual activity. 

For boys in the seventh through the 
twelfth grades, courses are offered in 
lorging and blacksmithing, auto me- 
chanics, electricity, wiring and repair 
of motors, repair of farm machinery, 
cabinet making and repair of furni- 
ture, and carpentry. This department 
has constructed attractive typing desks 
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for the commerce department and 
tables for the modern lunchroom. We 
that success in these vo- 
cational often 


individual toward improvement in the 


have tound 
courses encourages an 


more strictly academic areas. 
Music Program Inaugurated 

A comprehensive music program is 
one of the most recent developments in 
our school. The state supervisor of 
music and the Music Con- 
ference are rendering invaluable as- 


American 


sistance in the inauguration of the pro- 
gram and in helping all classroom 
teachers make plans for music instruc- 
tion. Mothers in the community have 
organized a music club. The school now 
has two bands (beginners’ and _ ad- 
vanced students’), a senior chorus and 
an eighth-grade chorus. Twenty record- 
players and a good collection of records 
are now available for school use. 


Health Program Aids Community 


A functional and instructive health 
program has been instituted in Dutch- 
town High School. The program is di- 
vided into eleven areas: school lunch 
program and _ nutrition education, 
dental program, conservation of vision, 


speech, hearing 


g, handicapped children, 


height-weight, testing program, pre- 


school clinic, mental health and the 
school community center. These phases 
of the health program are not isolated 
but are interwoven into the fabric of 
the academic work of the school. 

The 1949-50 report of the health com- 
mittee indicated progress in all areas. 
The school lunch provided approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the daily needs 
of the child. Surveys conducted by a 


research nutritionist over a period of 
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three consecutive years revealed the 
improved food habits of the children. 

The report revealed additional infor- 
mation: thirty-three per cent of the stu- 
dents in the speech clinic were dis- 
missed; ninety-four per cent gained 
weight; forty-nine mothers attended the 
pre-school clinic; school activities were 
well attended by patrons. In all these 
activities, parents played an integral 
part. 

The community survey showed prog- 
ress in the following home improve- 


ments: screening of windows and door; 
installation of electricity, drilling o 
deep wells, year-round home gardens 
and home canning. 

Success attained in the program a 
Dutchtown High School is based oi 
the excellent cooperation of patrons 
friends, agencies and_ organization 
(civic, religious and professional) o! 
the school community. Teamwork i 
everywhere and at all times evident 
The school assists the community an(| 
the community assists the school. 





Year-Round Programs of 


Professional Service 


W. R. McINTOSH 


Full-time salary schedules for teachers have been accompanied by devel- 


opment of programs of year-round professional service in several com- 


munities. W. R. McIntosh is Superintendent of Schools in Rockford, 


Illinois. 


MANY teachers have felt the need for 
more income and for additional time 
in which to plan their work. They 
believe both should be provided as 
concomitants to the full-time pursuit 
of their profession. Many lay citizens, 
too, have wondered why their school 
buildings and grounds should be used 
only nine months and why their teach- 
ers should take a three-month vacation. 
In a few communities the search for 
answers to these questions has resulted 
in development of full-time salary 
schedules and of patterns of year-round 
professional service that give promise 
of rich returns in professional growth of 
teachers and in expanded services to the 
community's children. 
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A year-round program of professional 
service should not be confused with 
those situations in many communities 
in which, for example, the band in- 
structor or the teacher of agriculture 
is employed during the summer month; 
to put in extra time for extra pay. 
Neither should the salary schedules in 
communities giving a year-round pro- 
gram of professional service be con: 
fused with the plan of dividing the nine 
months’ salary into twelve or twenty: 
four equal installments to be paid 
monthly or semi-monthly throughout 
the calendar year. A year-round pro- 
gram of professional service does not 
mean that the length of the regular 
school year is extended. 
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Better Use of Teachers 


The year-round program of profes- 
sional service is an outcome of com- 
munity-school planning for better use of 
a community resource—its profession- 
ally trained teachers. Teachers and 
laymen alike accept the fact that the 
nine- or ten-month school year does not 
provide teachers with enough time to 
plan their work, to keep the courses and 
materials of instruction up to date, 
and to keep themselves growing con- 
tinuously in their profession. This pro- 
eram gives teachers a chance to do the 
kind of study and planning necessary 
to their own growth and to the im- 
provement of their teaching skills. It 
provides also an opportunity for in- 
creasing the scope and quality of serv- 
ices that a school can render its com- 
munity. Each teacher is employed in 
the pursuit of his profession on a full- 
time basis. 


YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM ADOPTED 
For a year-round program of profes- 
the 
philosophy justifying it and the plan for 
it must be evolved and accepted by the 
professional staff and by the community 


sional service to succeed, both 


it is designed to serve. Five years ago 
(1946-47) In one community,! after sev- 
eral months of study on the many facets 
of the problem of teachers’ salaries and 


working conditions, a committee of the 


teachers’ association recommended that 
an adequate year-round salary schedule 
be adopted so that teachers might better 
be able “to cooperate in a program of 
professional development, curriculum 
revision and such other phases of an en- 


1 Decatur, Ill. 
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larged program as the school and com- 
munity may desire.” 

The board of education in this com- 
munity adopted the schedule as pro- 
posed and provided for forty weeks of 
professional service (one week preced- 
ing the beginning of pupil attendance 
and one week following the end of 
pupil attendance) for the year 1947-48. 
One-half of the difference between the 
old and the new salary schedules was 
added to the teachers’ salaries for the 
year. 

In the spring of 1948 it was proposed 
that as the new salary schedule became 
effective a pattern for year-round pro- 
fessional service should be adopted for 
the year 1948-49 involving not more 
than forty-six weeks of professional serv- 
ice by each member of the professional 
staff. It was proposed further that the 
details of this plan for year-round pro- 
fessional service be evolved by a com- 
mittee consisting of elected and ap- 
pointed representatives of the teachers, 
administrators, board of education and 
laymen. 

These proposals were approved by 
the professional staff and by the board 
of education. On December 2, 1948, the 
organization meeting of the first Pro- 
fessional Service Committee in this 
community was held. The professional 
service committee consists of 60 to 65 
persons, more than half of whom are 
elected or appointed by the teachers to 
represent them on the committee and 
to communicate to them its delibera- 
tions, plans and decisions. The board of 
education, the Parent Teachers Associ- 
ation, other laymen and_representa- 
tives of the administrative and super- 
visory staff make up the remainder of 
the personnel of the committee. 
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A Balanced Program 


In the stated of the 
schools and in the minutes of the pro- 


fessional service committee appears this 


philosophy 


guiding principle: 

“We believe that improved educa- 

tional services to the community as 

well as wider opportunities for 
teacher growth will be made possible 
with the year-round program. Be- 
ginning with the summer of 1950, it 
shall be our purpose to work toward 
a balanced program of educational 
services to the community and of 
and _ develop- 


professional growth 


ment.” 


To implement this statement, policies 
developed by the professional service 
committee are adjusted to a four-year 
cycle. The cycle provides that each 
teacher shall give two summers of serv- 
ice and devote one summer to profes- 
sional growth, 7.e., workshop or summer 
school attendance, and then take one 
summer of leave of absence with pay. 
Teachers who wish to attend summer 
school in successive years are permitted 
to do so but they are not eligible for 
leave with pay until they choose to 
enter the cycle and give service in 
accordance with the pattern outlined. 
Each teacher plans his cycle in ac- 
cordance with policies developed by 
the professional service committee; or 
he attends summer school each sum- 
mer until he has earned his degree; or 
he may choose not to participate in the 
cycle. In the last instance he does not 
receive pay for this six weeks’ period. 
Assignments for the six-week summer 
period are made by an assignment com- 
mittee of fifteen members (twelve teach- 
ers elected by and from the professional 
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service committee and three adminis- 
trators). 

In another community? the plan for 
year-round professional service includes, 
in addition to the forty weeks of the 


regular school year, a summer period of 


five weeks spent in professional activity. 
Salaries were increased by the amount 
of two additional months’ pay. In a 
statement describing the program ap- 
pears this comment: 


“When the question of the need for} 


salary increases arose, the teachers 
agreed that in return for more salary 
they were willing to give more serv- 
ice. Without the existence of a long- 
standing tradition of board-adminis- 
trator-teacher sharing of responsibil- 
ity and of working together, it would 
not have been possible for such a pro- 
gram to be initiated successfully. It is 
not the sort of plan that can_ be 
adopted by those in administrative 
positions and then imposed on un- 


2 


consulted and unwilling teachers.’ 


In at least two other schools, pro- 
grams of year-round professional serv- 
ice have proven their value in stimulat- 


Center Line, Mich. 

3Planning and Working Together Toward 
an Improved Program in the Center Line 
Public Schools. A statement prepared by Cen- 
ter Line teachers and edited by Ruth White, 
Center Line Public Schools, Center Line, Mich. 

+Glencoe Public Schools, Glencoe, Ill. The 
following references describe this program: 
Pahl, Eleanor: “A Year-Round Program,” 
Childhood Education, vol. 24, p. 83, Oct. 1947. 
Misner, Paul J.: ‘Teachers’ Role in an All 
Year Program,” NEA Journal, vol. 37, pp. 
500-1, Nov. 1948. Rochester Public Schools, 
Rochester, Minn. The following references de- 
scribe this program: Thomas, M. ~Year- 
Round Service and Higher Salaries,” School 
Executive, vol. 66, pp. 63-4, Apr. 1947. Thomas, 
M. J.: “Improving Community Education.” 
Minnesota Journal of Education, vol. XXVII, 
pp- 300-2, Mar. 1947. 
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ing teacher growth and in providing im- 
proved educational services. 

Programs of year-round professional 
service described here have developed 
in the past five years. During this time 
certain basic principles upon which 
such a program must be built if it is to 
succeed have become apparent: 

e Teacher and lay participation and 
involvement in planning. 

e Well-planned and effective reporting 
and two-way communication between 
the policy-making group on the one 
hand and the teaching staff and the 
community on the other. 

e Acceptance by teachers and laymen 
of the fact that the job of the teacher 


is full-time and should be planned for 
and paid for on that basis. 

e Participation on a permissive, not 
a mandatory, basis on the part of 
teachers, children and others concerned 
in the program. 

e A philosophy and a pattern which 
is developed by local personnel for their 
own situation. No ready-made pattern 
can be used successfully. 

e Definite mechanics for continuous 
planning, evaluation and change. 

e Time for development of under- 
standing, for growth of faith in the 
democratic process and for the mutual 
trust that comes only when _ people 
work together toward accepted goals. 





A lbuquerque ’> Summer Recreation Program 


CHARLES RENFRO 


A frontier program in summer recreation has been developed in the 


Albuquerque public schools. Charles Renfro, Recreation Director, gives 


a firsthand account of this cooperative and continuing achievement. 


FEBRUARY is an important month to 
the Albuquerque schools recreation de- 
partment. It is in February that plan- 
ning is started for the coming summer 
recreation playgrounds program. Set- 
ting up aims, anticipating needs and 
equipment, arriving at a budget, select- 
which areas 


ing leaders, deciding 


should be stressed—these and other 
problems must be decided. All these 
matters must be given careful consider- 
ation in order to assure the best pos- 
sible summer program for the young 
and for the adults of our community. 
Planning and setting up the Albu- 
Schools Recreation 


querque Public 
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Program for the summer period is not 
as great an undertaking as it might at 
first seem. The recreation department 
has two advisory boards, one an adult 
group and the other a student group. 
These groups give constructive aid dur- 
ing various stages of preparation for 
the summer. We also have a large file of 
previous summer reports and some sta- 
tistics which we may use as a guide. 


Planning Begins Early 
What additional play areas shall we 
develop? What new phase shall be 


added to the program? What will these 
new endeavors cost? These are points of 
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departure from which we begin our 
ground work. A staff meeting of all 
recreational personnel is called. Such a 
meeting is composed of the assistant 
director, sports director, rhythms and 
dance director, arts and crafts director, 
drama _ leader, square-dance caller, 
Spanish culture advisor, Indian culture 
advisor, hobbies and talent director 
and the camp master. Together with 
the director, these specialists discuss 
plans which they feel will best serve 
Albuquerque and Bernalillo County 
during the coming summer. What ob- 
jectives shall be set up for the program? 
What theme shall be carried out? What 
fields of recreation shall be stressed? 
These are typical topics of discussions 
during the planning sessions. A rough 
draft of the program is made and the 
probable cost estimated. A tentative 
budget is then set up. 

Preliminary plans and the indicated 
budget are then presented to the super- 
intendent of schools and the board of 
education, who go over them and make 
various suggestions and deletions. Once 
the budget has been given the green 
light, the next question is that of lead- 
ership and leadership training. 

Leaders Given Special Training 

Where do we go to obtain our lead- 
ers? Preference is given to classroom 
teachers whose personalities indicate 
wholesome recreation attitudes and 
leadership ability and to those who 
have shown on the playground particu- 
lar interest in rhythms, music, drama or 
crafts. The University of New Mexico 
provides many students trained as 
majors in physical education and rec- 
reation. Occasionally the community as 
a whole can furnish a specialist who 
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might be of assistance in a particular 
field of recreation. 

Once the personnel has been chosen 
for the summer program, a recreation 
leaders’ training institute is set up. 
National, state, university and lay lead- 
ers are drawn into the institute in order 
to assure participants of receiving the 
best background possible for rendering 
recreational services to the people of 
our community. This institute is held 
during the month before the opening 
of the playgrounds. In addition to the 
institute, a staff meeting is held each 
Monday during the summer. Plans and 
demonstrations are made here for carry- 
ing out the weekly program. Early 
plans are always elastic and are changed 
as the need arises. 

Near the close of the regular school 
year, a publicity campaign is conducted. 
A flyer telling about the program is 
prepared and the newspaper and radio 
also contribute space for advertising 
the program and in addition through- 
out the summer they run weekly fea- 
tures concerning recreational activities. 


A CONTINUING PROGRAM OF RECREATION 


The Albuquerque schools have had 
supervised playgrounds for thirty-two 
years. These were started after World 
War I, were given impetus during 
WPA recreation days and have con- 
tinued to grow under the schools’ lead- 
ership until the summer of 1950 when 
thirty-two playgrounds were in opera- 
tion. 

The recreation department of the 
Albuquerque public schools is presently 
challenged with serving 25,000 children 
who attend the fifty-three schools of 
Bernalillo County. During the regular 
school year emphasis is placed upon 
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the physical education program with 
recreational activities planned for noon 
periods, after school and Saturdays. 
Adult programs are scheduled for eve- 
nings and nights. 

Throughout the summer vacation 
period, emphasis is placed upon the 
recreational aspects of the year-round 
program. Acquiring or improving of 
skills is made incidental to this recrea- 
tional purpose. 

School principals, playground work- 
ers and physical education personnel, 
well in advance of the formal opening, 
combine their efforts to provide ade- 
quate space and equipment for the 
summer playground program. The 
grounds are made ready, smoothed and 
worked, and all apparatus is inspected 
before actual play begins. 

Five of the thirty-two playgrounds 
operated by the Albuquerque public 
schools and utilized by all ages this past 
summer were play areas with grounds 
for baseball and softball. For all play- 
grounds the schools furnished a room 
in each building and provided piano, 
phonograph, records, tables, movie pro- 
jector, arts and crafts equipment, books 
and athletic game supplies. The school 
building was thus equipped for use as 
a community center for family get- 
togethers, community singing, dancing, 
movies and various other neighborhood 
activities. An inventory system was set 
up and reports were made during the 
summer as to the care and use of equip- 
ment. In the event of any shortage, re- 
placement was made through the recre- 
ation department, which handles the 
buying of playground equipment and 
supplies for the school year. 

The schedule of activities which was 
turned in for each playground at the 
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regular Monday staff meeting was 
usually high-lighted by a “special event” 
for the week. This increased the at- 
tendance and helped to sustain interest 
throughout the entire week. The reg- 
ular program was augmented by book 
service from the public library, prep- 
aration and broadcasting of a weekly 
radio program and tours to points of 
interest in the city. 


SUMMER PROGRAM 


Outstanding in the past summer’s 
program were the following features: 

Sports: The summer season in sports 
started in mid-April with organization 
of leagues in baseball and softball. A 
strong tie-in with school activities is 
thus established. One hundred and 
seventy-two teams of boys, girls and 
adults operated continuously through- 
out the season. 

Camping: The Albuquerque public 
schools own twenty-two acres of wilder- 
ness area in the Jemez Mountains. Sev- 
eral springs and two small streams are 
found in this area, with a larger fishing 
stream near by. The schools supply a 
bus for transportation to and from this 
area. About 250 boys, who would not 
otherwise have had an opportunity to 
go camping, were enrolled in last sum- 
mer’s camps. Forty boys were taken at 
a time on three-day camping trips. Pre- 
camping instructions were given before 
they departed. Food was furnished by 
the school lunch program and various 
service clubs of the city. 

Upon arrival at camp, the boys lined 
up with their buddies and were given 
pup tents. They erected their tents, 
made their beds and prepared to do 
their own cooking. Hikes, nature study, 
singing and stunts were planned with 
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the camp master and counselors. ‘This 
experience under the stars is a never-to- 
be-forgotten one, and those who partic- 
ipated this past summer are eagerly 
awaiting next summer’s outing. 

Tours and Excursions: Another in- 
teresting phase of the summer program 
is the picnic excursion. Both boys and 
girls were taken to archaeology dig- 
gings, Coronado State Monument, Is- 
leta Indian Pueblo, the schools’ ceram- 
ics project, the Sandia Mountains and 
various other places. 

Arts and Crafts: The arts and crafts 
phase of the program is always one of 
the most popular and the amount of 
time spent by a participant in arts and 
crafts varies according to the _play- 
ground leader. Materials used on a 
broad scale for total participation are 
mostly waste and scrap materials. ‘These 
are made into jewelry articles for the 
home and into numerous decorative 
items and play equipment. The visiting 
supervisor supplies additional equip- 
ment and instructions to those who 
need more advanced training. 

At summer’s end, open-air exhibits 
and displays of work were held in the 
city parks. Exhibits in which children 
could be seen doing the actual work 
proved popular. Downtown businesses 
also gave window space for displays of 
crafts materials. 

Radio: A variety program drawn from 
playground talent was broadcast each 
Saturday morning over a local radio 
station. At one playground an experi- 
ment in television was tried, as an ad- 
ditional evening activity for both adults 
and children. A fifteen-minute music 
appreciation period twice a week over 
the radio by a service organization 


made a delightful addition to the 
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weekly schedule of activities for each 
playground. 

Movies: Movies were scheduled once 
a week for each area. Attendance at 
these events ran high, and they were 
used as a device for attracting and allo- 
cating children to other active phases of 
the recreation period. 
The 
adult drama organization known as the 
“Community Playmakers.” This group 
made a circuit of several of the larger 


Drama: schools conducted an 


areas during the summer. Any talented 
persons who were interested might par- 
ticipate. Story telling and puppetry 
were included in the daily schedule of 
the various playgrounds. 

Hobbies: An innovation of the past 
summer “Hobby Night,” 
opened to teen-agers and adults. The 


was” the 


group met in the airplane mechanics 
room of the Albuquerque High School. 

Rhythms and Dance: Dancing has 
always been a popular way to spend 
leisure hours. In our modern times we 
have emphasized it as another of our 
recreational activities. 

The most popular type of dancing in 
Albuquerque is the square dance, and 
next to it are the famous Mexican and 
New Mexican dances. Both youngsters 
and adults participated in these dances. 
Besides the already popular Varsovi- 
ana, La Raspa and Chiapanecas, El 
Jarabe, El 
Fado Blanquito, La Camila, and Los 


Vaquero, Las_ Espuelas, 
Inditos were taught. Castanet dances 
such as Madre del Cordero, Mas Bonito 
Pie, Espana Cani and others were per- 
formed with more advanced dancers. 
No knowledge of the Spanish language 
is needed for participation in and en- 
joyment of these dances. 

Baton Twirling: Especially designed 
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as an additional activity for the girls, 
baton twirling was recently introduced 
in our school recreation 
( First, the fundamental twirls and then 


program ° 


the fascinating leg passes and high 
toss-ups were taught. Marching was 
presented along with baton twirling. At 
the end of the summer a festival was 
given at the Albuquerque _ public 
‘school stadium: and the program was 
,opened with an exhibition of baton 
twirling. 

Summer Round-Up: The summer 
program was high-lighted by the sports 
night and other events, with several 
thousand children participating. This 
round-up was started with athletic con- 


—_— 


tests such as pegging around bases, run- 


— 


ning around bases, relays and_ ball 
, throws for accuracy and distance. These 
events were followed by a program of 


rhythms and dance using Southwest 
cultures as its theme. 

Events listed above were some of the 
popular activities of the past summer 
season. 

This summer program was made pos- 
sible through leadership of the super- 
intendent of schools and the board of 
education. Various service clubs and 
social agencies contribute yearly to the 
camping program, Other groups lend 
personnel and facilities, 

With the rapid growth of Albuquer- 
que, cultures in New 
Mexico, with changes in social and eco- 
nomic conditions, the ever-increasing 


with so many 


need for a recreation program is a chal- 
lenge which the schools have accepted 
in order to be of greater service to the 
people of Albuquerque and of Berna- 
lillo County. 





Adult Education Services Expand 


\ 
/ 


PAUL H. DURRIE 


Adventures into new fields of educational service to adults are described 


by Paul H. Durrie, Director of Adult Education, Public Schools, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


} ADULT education fifty years ago us- 
| ually was identified with teaching Eng- 

lish to immigrants newly arrived in 
' America and with preparing them to 
take citizenship examinations. Today it 


encompasses a wide range of activities 
sponsored by libraries, public schools, 


university extension departments, news- 


papers, radio, television, public and 
private agencies, clubs, business and in- 
dustry. It includes the entire pattern 
of educational activities conducted by 


and for adults. The transition has not 
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been an abrupt one, but rather a grad- 
ual expansion of the program to meet 
new needs, with constant changing of 
emphasis and adoption of new tech- 
niques and new media better to serve 
adults. 


STtuDY OF PARENTS’ PROBLEMS 


In Des Moines for many years the 
department of adult education con- 
ducted family life conferences in co- 
operation with the local parent-teacher 
council. Specialists in this field were 
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brought in and new techniques were 
used. But the people who attended 
these conferences were usually the con- 
scientious parents who were already 
doing a good job. 

Last spring an all-out effort 
made to reach a much larger number of 
parents and to make positive and con- 
structive changes in their attitudes and 
practices. Planning committee members 
asked themselves first, “What are prob- 
lems of greatest concern to parents?” 
They found they had some rather defi- 
nite ideas on the subject. They next 
asked that each of the fifty-six local 
PTA units hold a meeting to discuss 
the subject and to turn in a hypotheti- 
cal case study to illustrate the problem 
that was found to be of greatest con- 
cern to them. These problems were 
analyzed and their contents were syn- 
two case studies—one 


was 


thesized into 
dealing with the question of allow- 
ances and the other with the social 
activities of children. 

All planning committee members 
agreed these were important problems. 
The question they faced was how to 
bring these problems to the attention 
of all parents in the community, and 
how to get all parents to think about 
these questions and to discuss them as 
husband and wife and as_ entire 
families. 

The committee decided to send into 
each home a folder containing the two 
stories. The folder was captioned Home- 
work for Parents, and many a child 
told his parents, “Here is some home- 
work for you to do!” The first page car- 
ried the questions, ““What’s the Idea? 
What’s Your Idea?” and explained why 
the help of parents was requested. On 
the day the folders were to go home 
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ing what was being attempted an 
broadcasting stations announced 
project at various times during the ’ 
Results were gratifying. Of 
ig,000 homes with children, 13,000 7: 
turned completed questionnaires. 


the newspaper carried a story sf! 


turns were analyzed and the newspape 
carried feature stories on the attitude 
of parents toward these problems. PT; 
units discussed the returns to decid 
how accurately they reflected opiniong, 
of parents in their neighborhood!f° 
Older children discussed the return 
in their classes; while in each of the ter 
junior and senior high schools, pane ’ 
discussions were conducted at whidy. 
three parents and three children con 
pared their ideas on these subjects. 
Climax of this fact-finding activit ‘ 

was a public forum at which a specialis | 
in family life education, Professor Em - 
est G. Osborne of Columbia University | _. 
discussed methods by which familie a 
may work cooperatively toward solv , 


’ 


i 
\ tio! 


° . ° con 
tion of their problems. |» 
FILMs FOR DISCUSSION Th 

unt 

Last year gog discussions of curren! = 
problems were held in Des Moines a i 


part of the regular programs of com fin 
Attended by a total o! 
45.509 persons, these discussions wert 
usually started with the showing of : 
16-mm film dealing with a problem o lis 
concern to the group. Fn 

Believing that thorough discussion lt na 
public affairs is essential to a soun¢ a. 
democracy, the department of aduli Ait 
education has for eighteen years con = 
ducted a program of free public forum effe 
to encourage such discussion. One les 7 
son learned in these years is that to bt) ., 
most productive, discussions should be 


munity groups. : 
y grou} Wit 
wat 


ing 


a | 
ture 
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small groups, composed preferably 

f people who know one another. In 
ihe early years of the forums, when 

oney was available from the Carnegie 

—— an extensive program of 
-  peighborhood forums was considered 
he most valuable part of the program. 
since this was also the most expensive 
part of the program, it subsequently 
., had to be dropped. 
lecid| . ; " 

To recapture the values of neighbor- 
—_— hood forums the _films-for-discussion 
rts gervice was created. A library that has 
me since grown to include a hundred films 
€ that will lead into discussion of impor- 
pancdant issues was secured after many pre- 
comms views by committees of the adult educa- 

tion council. Projectors were then 
_purchased, and a person with training 
in group discussion was added to the 
staff. Projectionists were recruited, < 
were also a group of persons willing 
and able to serve as discussion leaders. 
These people gave of their time as a 
my community service. 

| The best people are often the busiest. 

The staff found that few of these vol- 

unteers could attend the training 
a course that was offered. The practice 
“S was adopted, however, of previewing 
—" films with those who were to go out 
al 7 with them and of discussing at this time 
ee ways in which the forthcoming meet- 
“ing might most effectively be con- 
mM e'ducted. The person in charge of the 
films-for-discussion service attends as 
many meetings as possible. He observes 


be ly 
ya pel 
itude 
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tal how the discussion goes and reviews it 
dul 


with the leader in the hope that next 
time he can be helped to function more 
effectively. 

This new service was publicized 
“a packaged program—select some fea- 
ture to meet your needs and interests.” 


con: 
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les 
o be 
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As stated, local program planners wel- 
comed this new resource and sent in 
many requests. Since inauguration of 
the service, the staff’s main concern has 
been that of how to increase the quality 
of the work. It has encouraged program 
committees to come in and preview 
films and has counseled with them as to 
how their programs can be made more 
satisfying. The staff has tried to make 
mechanical details as inconspicuous as 
possible; to set up and test equipment 
well in advance; to furnish extension 
cords, reels of the proper size and spare 
lamps with every projector; to see that 
discussion leaders are well prepared; 
and to make reporting and the securing 
of equipment and films as easy and con- 
venient as possible. 


Informality Is Stressed 


The best adult education program 
is informal. A friendly atmosphere 
which puts people at their ease and 
facilitates their making new friends is 
most desirable. The Des Moines pro- 
gram is working hard to create such a 
“climate.” 

The department at all times encour- 
ages instructional staff members to be 
friendly and understanding with one 
another. Each teacher receives a small 
handbook with the letter that confirms 
the arrangements made for securing his 
services. This chatty booklet expresses 
the nature of the department’s program 
and gives its tone. Large teachers’ 
meetings for all persons taking part in 
the program have been currently aban- 
doned in favor of smaller meetings at- 
tended by those who work more closely 
together. These meetings often take 
the form of pot-luck suppers, teas and 
gatherings in homes. Teachers need to 
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know and to like one another, to help 


promote one another’s activities and 
to do what each can to make the other 
person’s program more successful. As a 
result the interior decorating teacher 
recruits people for the classes in flower 
arrangement, slip-covers and drapes 
and in furniture repair; the class called 
the “Ballad Singers” has learned songs 
that its members can sing and play on 
autoharps for the class in folk-dancing; 
and people in the upholstering classes 
feel welcome in the woodshops to do 
any repair work necessary. 

A “coffee hour” has been established 
in most of the adult education centers 
to further the informal, friendly at- 
mosphere. During class intermissions 
all participants may go to the cafeteria 
milk, soft drinks and 


where _ coffee, 








cookies are available. Here people in 
one class meet those in other classes 
talk over what they are doing and dis\ 





cuss possible future activities. Occasion. 
ally a group puts on a demonstration] 
during “coffee hour.” Afterwards classes 
reassemble and continue their pro- 
grams. Participants feel there is real 
advantage in having this intermission} 
for relaxation and refreshment. 

On the last night of each term, classes 
hold an open house. They continue 
much as usual but members invite fam. 
ily and friends to visit. Most groups| 
prepare exhibits, and some sponsor an} 
entertaining program during the coffee 





hour. The open house pays dividend) 


commitments and does 


enrollment for the 


in increased 
much to recruit 


succeeding term. 





Courtesy, Independent School Dist., Des Moines 
Den Mothers learn arts and crafts for use in Boy Scout programs 
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Topic OF THE MONTH 


This year the public forum programs 
are featuring a monthly forum on “The 
Topic of the Month.” Topics treated 
are those selected as important by a 
great many people representing many 
community groups. Well-known speak- 
ers appear at these forums but only as 
the climax to a month’s study of the 
problem by many community groups. 
the 
Month were promised newspaper pub- 


Groups using the Topic of 
licity at the first of each month, a kit of 
materials giving program help, various 
kinds of visual aids, assistance in secur- 
ing leaders, and a city-wide forum re- 
lated to the topic. The kits of materials 
included: 

e A statement which outlines the prob- 
lem, gives background information and 
tells steps being taken toward its solu- 
tion. 

e An annotated reading list available 
in sufficient quantities for the program 
committee. 

e A list of visual aids locally available 
at no cost or at a minimum cost to the 
user. 

e Discussion guides which analyze the 
problem and show how it can be dis- 
cussed effectively. 

e Several suggested program patterns 
which show in detail some possible ways 
of conducting the program. 

e Copies of pamphlets, magazine arti- 
cles and other material which will en- 
able members of program committees 
and panels to gain some degree of mas- 
tery of the subject. 


Decentralization Pays Off 
One 
that it should be available at times and 


maxim of adult education is 
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places most convenient to the public. 
This often multiplies administrative 
problems but greatly increases the effec- 
tiveness of a program. The topic-of-the- 
month program and the films-for-discus- 
sion service are both examples of the 
department’s effort to put this policy 
into effect in the field of education in 
public affairs. 

In Des Moines, instructional pro- 
grams also are sent out to all parts of 
the city to those who request the service. 
Nearly half of today’s classes are held 
in the five adult centers (daytime high 
schools); while the other half are con- 
ducted in churches, community centers, 
YMCA’s YWCA’s, grade-school 
community rooms, factories, depart- 
banks, 


and 


ment stores, insurance com- 
panies, homes and at other locations 
scattered widely over the city. Usually 
the class is set up at the request of 
some group; for example, a PTA that 
wants a class in child development, a 
woman’s club that wants an arts and 
crafts class, an industry that wants a 
foreman-training program, a union 
that wants training to meet new devel- 
opments in its trade; a veterans’ group 
that wants a square-dancing class. 
Whenever any group consisting of fif- 
teen or more persons requests instruc- 
tion it is given this service provided 
adequate instructional facilities can be 
secured and 


provided a competent 


teacher can be found. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Since a television station has been 
established at Ames, the department of 
adult education has been wondering 
how it might go about serving the 
people of the area through this effective 


new medium. 
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Currently a major concern is to help 
people develop an appreciation of our 
way of life. Department members saw 
the need for a program that would 
cause people to re-examine their beliefs 
and in so doing bring to the foreground 
of their consciousness the merits of our 
democratic way of life. A series of tele- 
vised film discussions was decided upon. 

A committee worked several months 
on plans for the series. Television sta- 
tion WOI is an educational station, 
definitely committed to experimenta- 
tion. Glen Burch, executive secretary of 
the Film Council of America, which is 
cooperating with WOI-TV and _ the 
department, was able to contact those 
from whom it is necessary to secure 
permission for televising films. The de- 
partment of adult education succeeded 
in finding people in the area who 
would serve well as panel members. 
Many persons were brought into the 
planning and eventually a promising 
pattern was evolved. 

“What Do You Think?” is a half- 
hour program scheduled for Monday 
evenings. A short introductory _ se- 
quence shows several persons gathered 
around a television set in a living room. 
The set is turned on and the group 
views a film seven or eight minutes 
long, stressing a particular belief to 
which we pay lip-service. After the 
showing, the group being televised dis- 
cusses some aspects of the problem of 
how we can live up to our beliefs. Trial 


discussions have been found lively and 
interesting. They end with the state- 
ment, “You have heard our ideas, now 
what do you think?” Listening groups 
are encouraged to give by telephone 
their reactions to specific problems or 
to issues which are being posed. These 
calls are received and discussed during 
the program. 

At the time the 
launched, all retailers of television sets 
were requested to furnish the names of 
all television set owners in the area. 
To these owners of sets, letters were 
sent telling of the new program and in- 
viting them to bring their neighbors 
in to view this program and to discuss 
the issues. In addition, members of the , 
executive committee of the Des Moines 
adult education council each agreed to 
see to it that at least one listening group 
would telephone in its reactions and re- 
port on the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. 

Good adult education need not be 
dry and pedantic. It has to meet people 
on their own level, be related to their 
current interests and meet their press- 
ing needs. It starts with these assump- 
tions and proceeds to broaden the 
horizons of the people. Adult education 
must be flexible and dynamic. It must 
constantly experiment with new tech- 
niques and new mediums. Perhaps this 
is one reason why adult education is the 
most rapidly expanding field of educa- 
tion today. 


program was 
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A New Community College 


J. GRAHAM SULLIVAN and PHEBE WARD 


A growing community expands its instructional program to meet its 
needs. J. Graham Sullivan, Director of Curriculum, and Phebe Ward, 
Director, General Education, Contra Costa Junior College District, 


Martinez, California, give this account of an extended educational 


program. 


CALIFORNIA has a new junior col- 
lege. 

Is there anything significant, one 
may well ask, about the establishment 
of another public junior college in 
California? The reply might be that 
Contra Costa Junior College is distinctly 
qualified as an example of a community 
college. Its whole program, based upon 
community needs, has actually been 
planned with, for and by the com- 
munity. 

This junior college has been estab- 
lished to meet the post-high school edu- 
cational needs in a rather unusual com- 
munity. Contra Costa Junior College 
District is a county-wide community of 
754 square miles. Population in this dis- 
trict has tripled since 1940 and also has 
become increasingly heterogeneous in 
nature and in needs. For example, the 
eastern part of the county, long known 
for agriculture and industry, particu- 
larly for oil refineries, is now becom- 
ing an extensive rural residential area 
for thousands of city people who com- 
mute to the businesses, industries and 
professional offices in Oakland, Ala- 
meda, Berkeley or San Francisco. 

Development of this public commun- 
ity college began on December 14, 1948, 
when the voters of Contra Costa County 
approved expansion of the free educa- 
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tional services through the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years by voting into ex- 
istence a public junior-college district. 

On August 15, 1949 the newly elected 
board of trustees established adminis- 
tration headquarters of the district in 
the Hotel James in Martinez, the 
county seat. Here the new district’s one 
employee (the Superintendent) viewed 
his county-wide district from the van- 
tage point of a hotel room—without 
benefit of desk, telephone or staff. And 
by night, in the adjoining bedroom, he 
dreamed of the community college that 
was to serve one of the largest junior- 
college districts in California. 

One year later this same superin- 
tendent, now in the district’s own ad- 
ministration building, administers a dis- 
trict which can boast a staff of 144 cer- 
tificated employees and 53 non-certifi- 
cated employees; two campuses which 
house 1,300 students; and community 
services for 3,000 adults, offered in a 
family life center and in 50 other loca- 
tions throughout the county. 


Staff Represents Wide Experience 


The first campus of Contra Costa 
Junior College was opened in February 
1950 with a certificated staff of 25 and 
a student body of 500. In September the 
staff was increased to 94 as the student 
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body grew to 1,100, and the variety of 
offerings increased. ‘This 
growth was made possible in part by the 
taking over of the trade school of the 


also. was 


city of Richmond. 

The second campus was opened in 
September 1950 with a certificated staff 
of 25 and a student body of 350. Thus, 
as more services have been added, work 
has come to be shared by more and 
more people. Prior to the actual open- 
ing of each campus, however, the dis- 
trict staff has assumed responsibility for 
doing whatever is necessary to open a 
college. 

Contra Costa Junior College has as- 
sembled a staff of interesting people. 
Two were assistant superintendents of 
large city schools in California; one 
was director of a large Chicago public 
junior college. Many are experienced 
teachers from high schools, junior and 
senior colleges and universities; some 
are neophytes in teaching. Others have 
come from business and industry. Most 
of the instructors, even in the so-called 
academic subjects, have had some ex- 
perience in fields other than teaching. 
Staff members were selected because 
their personality, training, experience 
and interests seemed to indicate they 
could make a worth-while contribution 
to a community college. 


Facilities Borrowed from Community 


Modern facilities replete with the 
latest educational equipment have not 
as yet come into existence for Contra 
Costa Junior College. This is true be- 
cause there has not as yet been a bond 
issue in the district, which operates 
under a tax limit fixed by the state. 
Contra Costa Junior College has there- 


fore elected to become a community 
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college in still another sense of the 
term by housing its present instruc- 
tional program for the youth and adults 
of the community in facilities borrowed 
from the community. As a result of 
such cooperation, building-facility costs, 
based on average daily attendance, are 
relatively low, 

The district for the present must limit 
its pride in ownership to its administra- 
tion building, which is a re-converted 
house; a recently purchased 100-acre 
site for the Eastern campus; some port- 
able surplus units, which were pur- 
chased at handling cost from the U.S. 
Office of Education and which are now 
being converted into school buildings 
on the site; and a re-converted officers’ 
club building, also secured from the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Facilities currently borrowed from 
the community constitute a rather sur- 
prising array of buildings for school 
purposes. On the West campus the four 
buildings in what was formerly Kaiser 
Shipyard No. 3 in Richmond have been 
loaned to the district for a period of 
three years. A rented market-and- 
grocery store within a mile of the ship- 
yard buildings is being converted into 
a metal-trades training building. And 
in the midst of a housing project, situ- 
ated between the shipyard buildings 
and the metal-trades buildings, is much 
of the trade-training program, housed 
in the administration building of the 
project. The City Plunge, the Ford 
Plant turf, and the near-by high school 
provide facilities for some of the athletic 
activities. And library 
building borrowed from the city of 
Richmond the Family Life 
Center, which provides family-centered 


downtown, a 
houses 


services for adults. 
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The East campus is housed in a 
former building. 
Rented from the city of Martinez, this 
is the main building of the campus. 
Other housing includes a re-converted 
army building and facilities rented from 
the community—a Camp Fire Girls’ 
clubhouse, the CIO hall, the municipal 
swimming pool, and high school chem- 


grammar-school 


istry laboratories and gymnasium facili- 
ties. 

Off-campus facilities for community 
services offered to adults are for the 
most part provided by various groups 
participating in the services. Locations 
include the family life center, chamber 
of commerce rooms, community centers, 
city halls, stores, banks, markets, busi- 
ness offices, club rooms, restaurants, 
youth centers, industrial plants, hos- 


pitals, school rooms and auditoriums. 


Youth Program Expands 


An educational program planned to 
meet post-high school needs of students 
must provide for a variety of aptitudes, 
interests, ages and backgrounds. Such 
a program must necessarily be based 
upon goals encompassing needs of the 
students, the community and the so- 
ciety. Every staff member therefore is 
dedicated to helping each student 
toward maturity as an individual, as 
a worker, as a family member and as 
a citizen. 

Implementing these goals has neces- 
sitated the providing of individualized 
instruction in small classes and exten- 
sive use of panel, workshop and discus- 
sion methods. 

Students who are preparing for a 
four-year institution find courses to 
meet the needs of the first two years of 
college. Those who do not have a spe- 
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cific educational or occupational objec- 
tive may enroll in a general education 
program. Those who are preparing for 
employment within one or two years 
find an ever-growing choice of training 
programs, including business education; 
distributive education; commercial art; 
dental assisting; cosmetology; garment 
construction, care and design; food 
trades; metal trades; building trades; 
and oil technology. 


committee on each 


A curriculum 
campus evaluates current offerings and 
suggests changes. All programs leading 
to employment are planned in coopera- 
tion with advisory committees from in- 
dustry. 

Personnel services are important in 
this community college. Teacher-coun- 
selors spend half-time counseling stu- 
dents individually and half-time teach- 
ing a required course in orientation and 
personal adjustment. Community coun- 
selors in the high schools facilitate 
transfer from the high school to the 
junior college by providing informa- 
tion to their students and about their 


students. 


Adults, Too, Are Served 


Funds for classes offered especially for 
adults are necessarily limited in a new 
college. Both campuses, however, have 
evening programs of business educa- 
tion and general education classes 
planned for adults. 

The college’s most distinctive adult 
services, however, are the community 
service programs in the individual com- 
munities organized for groups of people 
who have educational needs in com- 
mon. As an example apprentices and 
journeymen in the metal and the build- 


ing trades take evening apprenticeship 
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and trade-extension classes. Industrial 
plants make the college’s supervisory- 
training services available for their em- 
ployees. Labor requests classes for its 
membership. In some communities, city 
management is meeting its long-term 
needs and its present disaster-prevention 
needs through civil service training 
available through the college. 
Businessmen and merchants are tak- 
ing advantage of the distributive edu- 
cation services. Hence, insurance men, 
real estate men, salesmen, food handlers 
and bank employees are taking train- 
ing in such fields as insurance, sales- 
manship, real estate and display work. 
Parents are requesting services. 
Mothers of pre-school children, for ex- 
ample, are asking for help for their 
young children through classes for 
themselves. As high school and college 
graduates they are interested also in 
their own continuous personal develop- 
ment through classes in homemaking, 


personality development and general 
education. 

One community has organized its own 
community theatre; another, its sym- 
phony orchestra; still another, a family 
life center—all through the college. The 
Sixteenth District of California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers is co- 
sponsoring a three-county Family Life 
Education Institute, to be followed with 
county-wide training given by the col- 
lege for lay leadership in family-life ed- 
ucation. A recreation council is spon- 
soring a series of workshops offered by 
the college to develop volunteer lead- 
ership for its youth groups. 

A growing community is thus turn- 
ing to its new community college to 
meet many of its needs. This is a real 
tribute to the leadership, hard work and 
pioneering spirit of those who cared 
enough about people to lead in the 
creation of a community college, the 
better to serve them. 
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TRUE FAITH AND ALLEGIANCE 
by Harold Benjamin, University of 
Maryland. 


An inquiry into education for human 
brotherhood and understanding. 


This book presents a fearless, func- 
tional, and forthright proposal for 
solving one of America’s most diffi- 
cult problems. 


It is a book—to be read aloud—to 
dramatize—to start discussions. £= 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: William Van Til 
Contributor: Fred T. Wilhelms 





Of Time and the River 


This Fred T. Wilhelms is a very fine man. Pats stray dogs, kind to his family, 
sympathetic to consumers, and all that. But he’s really a very hard man to get a 
column out of—or, to put it more awkwardly, out of whom to get a column. 

Maybe he’s too busy for a column. Formerly director of secondary curriculum for 
Nebraska’s university extension division, director of publications for a U.S, Depart- 
ment of Justice citizenship program, associate director of the Consumer Education 
Study. Writing commitments left over from these posts maybe. Now chairman of the 
Education Department of San Francisco State College. Supposed to be writing a com- 
munity civics book with another fellow; other fellow only hears from him through 




















letters. 


He tried the same approach on me when I asked him for a column on anything he 
wanted. He wrote a letter instead. I think I’ll use the letter instead of waiting 


for the column. 


Dear Van: 

Thanks for inviting me into your 
column. But shades of Sugarman, Cun- 
ningham and Corey!—how can I com- 
pete in that championship flight of in- 
sightful wit? 

About the best I can contribute is 
a novelty; I’ll make it a piece on the 
importance of people. 

Since it suddenly occurred to me last 
summer that I’m now beginning to be 
one of those “older teachers” they're 
always worrying about, how about my 
doing a thing on the importance of 
old people? 

Like when we older teachers get a 
new principal—one of those nice kiddies 
with about two idées fixes. They're gen- 
erally pretty good ideas, though slightly 
on the trivial side, not quite husky 
enough to build a whole school system 
on. 

Well, he’s usually an appealing chap 
with his own hair and teeth and a win- 
some enthusiasm. And we bifocal fogies, 
carried back to our own distant youth, 
know he’s probably scared underneath. 
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So we're anxious to help. Anyway, we 
know we can keep the school’s innards 
working while he raises some dust on 
the surface. Most of us figure the dust- 
raising will do some good, and hope 
he’ll dig pretty deep. 

Then we begin hearing how he’s tell- 
ing folks he could get somewhere if it 
weren't for us “old fossils” and “old 
biddies.”” (It’s nice, at least, that he 
doesn’t consider teachers sexless!) And 
so help me, Van, even though we’re 
sort of used to it and halfway expect it, 
it makes it awfully tough to pitch in and 
protect him. 


Communication Lines Go Down 


Besides, even if in our ancient se- 
renity we’re mature enough not to get 
mad, we’re still human enough to get 
a little scared. We’ve worked here a 
long time, picked up a smidgin of status 
now and then along the way, and we 
don’t want to get busted back to pri- 
vates. It’s amazing what trifles we can 
get defensive about, once we're fright- 
ened. 
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135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 





The Need For 
Better Breakfast 
Pr OOTAMS iw tHe scuoor 





Many schools devote a portion of their health education program to 
nutrition. One of the most common nutrition problems among students is 
the lack of breakfast. The results of breakfast skipping or skimping fre- 
quently appear in the classroom in students’ morning fatigue, restlessness, 
and inability to concentrate. 


Schools have had breakfast programs because results of surveys have 
indicated the need for them. Breakfast habit studies among students in 
many communities and states show a high incidence of poor breakfasts 
and no breakfasts at all. 


Medical and nutrition authorities recommend that breakfast should 
provide from 4 to % of the day’s total food requirements. A widely 
recommended ‘“‘basic breakfast pattern’’ of fruit, cereal, milk, bread and 
butter (average servings) totals about 600 calories and makes a good con- 
tribution of almost every essential nutrient. 





Scientific studies made 

- at a prominent medical 

As a service to students and teach- ulin daw Ga ¢ 

ers, Cereal Institute offers free health en helps 
education materials for all grade 


levels on the Better Breakfast. 


1. Do more work. 


2. Think and act more 
quickly. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition « work. 


3. Be steadier at 








*Tuttle, W.W., Wilson, M., and 
Daum, K.: “‘The Effect of Al- 
tered Breakfast Habits on 
Physiologic Response,” J. Ap- 
plied Physiol. 1:545 (Feb.) 1949. 


pes The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements herein have been found 
on yy: acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 
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And so the lines of communication 

o down, snapped by the growing 

weight of ice. And there is ice around 

our hearts, too, and we are all a little 

unhappy, showing it variously in over- 

submission, withdrawal, aggressiveness 
jor plain pettiness. 

Why do they do it? Because experi- 
lenced teachers have straggled hopelessly 
behind the march of “‘new ideas’? Piffle! 
Jt may take a few hours a year to keep 
up with the ever-shifting new words 
that go the rounds of the teachers’ col- 
Jeges. But the real adaptations at the 
jaction level haven't come fast or fre- 
quent enough to befuddle any com- 
petent, experienced teacher who’s given 
half a chance to learn. Give him a star 
to steer by and he’l] steer pretty straight 
|--though he may not like steering by 
the luminous haze of a nebular gas 
cloud. 

The plain truth is that a lot of talk 
nbout teachers’ not knowing “the new” 
‘js a combination of the speaker's vague, 
wistful assumption that he does know it 
and a good bit of scapegoating for his 
,own failure as a leader. Another plain 
‘fact is that educators at the engineering 
evel—who have valuable ideas and fine, 
if often inchoate, vision—have done a 
miserable job of communication. End- 
Jess articles that don’t really say any- 
thing; endless speeches that seem end- 
less. 


Professional Growth a Lifetime Habit 
Well, Van, if I do a column, I don’t 
much want to spend it on placing blame 
for shutting out older teachers from 
rich growth experiences and then rail- 
ing at them. It will be hard not to ridi- 
cule the manners and the inadequate 
common sense of rigid young admin- 
istrators and supervisors who impute all 


the rigidity to others; administrators 
without the maturity or skill to take 
teachers where they are, appreciate their 
resources and their problems, and work 
forward with them; administrators so 
blindly infatuated with a paltry few 
“new ideas” of their own that they value 
no others. 

But what I want to point up is the 
tragedy of the whole mess. It isn’t a 
pleasant thing, toward the end of a 
service career, to be made to feel un- 
wanted, guiltily incompetent. It isn’t 
easy for a man to work enthusiastically 
with “leaders” who make him feel he 
has frittered away his life’s time in bad 
methods and on worthless content, even 
harming the boys and girls he was so 
devoted to. And every year thousands 
of our older teachers are put in that 
spot; don’t think they don’t sense it. 

It’s all so unnecessary. Professional 
growth is a lifetime habit. Some of the 
most rigid persons I see are in their 
twenties. Some of the most eager, vision- 
ary experimentalists have gray hair—or 
none. Under thoughtful, mature lead- 
ership, as I’ve seen it in many a school, 
the grayheads are bulwarks of quiet 
strength. They not only learn their jobs 
better and better as they go, but they 
encourage the young and the uncertain 
to new ventures as well. If, perchance, 
they have lost some of the fire and vigor 
of youth, they balance it invaluably with 
perspective and wisdom—and courage. 

Do you think a column along those 
lines might help a few good young 
leaders to avoid blunders that grow 
out of callowness and a cheap tradition 
that’s all too prevalent around them? 
If so, I'll be glad to work one out for 
you. 

Faithfully yours, 





Fred. 
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NEW and DIFFERENT Readers 
The Developmental Reading Series 


GUY L. BOND 
Grace L. Alder Marie C. Cuddy 
Kathleen Wise 


Developmental in learnings Developmental in concepts 
Developmental in content Developmental in vocabulary 





STORIES FROM 
EVERYWHERE | 














Pictures to Read—Readiness Book 


Three of Us 

Play With Us Hee-primers Stories From Everywhere | Third 
Fun With Us Once Upon a Storytime Readers 
Meeting New Friends—Fourth Reader 
Days of Adventure—Fifth Reader 


Down Our Way 
Just For Fun 


Second Readers 


Many Surprises—Primer 











Happy Times—First Reader Stories to Remember—Sixth Reader ve 

: Di t 

Fun to Do Books and Teacher’s Guides are available for each level. prac 
well 

LYONS & CARNAHAN Jens 

Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 gor 
Pasadena 2 Wilkes-Barre ] 
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‘HE purpose of the school is to de- 
elop local, state and world citizens who 
re capable of maintaining and improv- 
ig the society in which they live. Com- 
junity study activity is necessary, there- 
re, in the school curriculum, and ma- 
rials are valuable that will aid the 
acher in using the community as a re- 
urce which can be brought into the 
lassroom, as well as in using the com- 
unity as a laboratory in which the 
lass can work and study. 

Helping the teacher requires (1) aids 
hat will increase the teacher’s under- 
@tanding of the value of community ex- 
eriences in the school’s curriculum, (2) 
ids that will give the teacher practical 
uggestions as to what to do and where 
o do it, (3) aids that will encourage 
May citizens to participate with the 
eacher and the school staff in the use 
‘pf community resources, The first seven 
— listed illustrate these points. 

Portland Public Schools. The Class- 
room—Our Community:A Community 
Resource Handbook. Department of In- 
structional Materials, Portland, Oregon, 
January, 1950, 45 p. (mimeographed). 

} This bulletin dealing with specific 
Jocal community resources for field trips 
is a valuable example for other school 
systems to follow. The bulletin contains 
Vital field trip statistics such as the name 
pf the person to call, telephone number, 
Rrade level for which this resource can 

Well be used, nature of the activity, 
length of visit, and times convenient 
or visits. 

Bathurst, Efhe G., Where Children 
_ Live Affects Curriculum. Bulletin 1950, 
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Community Experiences in the Curriculum 


No. 7, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education. U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1950, 77 Pp. 
25 cents. 

Community experiences of children 

should be related to classroom activities 
and should point the way toward cur- 
riculum improvement. That is the point 
of this well-written pamphlet which 
aims at a curriculum concerned with 
school-community relationships. The 
text illustrates the social problems that 
children can help solve, as well as stu- 
dent activities that can be related to 
home and family living, local activities, 
arts and handicraft, and social under- 
standing. 
& State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Education for Home and Family 
Living In Michigan. Bulletin No. 295. 
Lansing: State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1950, 59 p. (mimeo.) 

By coordinating activities of school 

staffs with lay people, ten Michigan 
communities have studied programs for 
improving home and family living. This 
bulletin describes the conditions in fam- 
ily living which make new demands 
upon education, the processes used in 
evolving programs of action, and gives 
suggestions for similar programs. 
& Farley, Edgar S. and Goldenstein, 
Erwin H.,. Facing the Facts of Atomic 
Energy. Lincoln: Nebraska State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1949, 
24 p. 

This resource unit for Nebraska 
teachers, similar to Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin publications, encourages the devel- 
opment of an intelligent world citizen. 
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The numerous activities and references garding intergroup relationships. Th » 
indicated in this pamphlet should stim- ‘second reports on the over-all commur 1 
late small groups of local teachers to ity problems of human relationshi; i 
create similar atomic energy resource that affect school life. 

units. & Ysleta Public Schools. Grow 

B® State Department of Public Instruc- Through Creative Art, Tentat 
tion. Michigan Education During the Guide, Grades I-VIII, Ysleta, Texa 


World Crisis. Lansing: State Depart- 1950-51, 112 p. (mimeographed),. | 
ment of Public Instruction, October 16, All the techniques using different ar } 
1950, 4 Pp. media which are practical for use in the * | 


Although this timely bulletin is only elementary school are brought togethe \ 
four pages in length, it stresses an im- in this guide. A wealth of illustration 
portant point: civil defense is a com- are offered as well as appropriate su; ? 
munity problem, and education should — gestions for correlating art work witi|)! 
offer its services to the community civil other subject categories. 


{ 
, 


defense movement. Fifteen pertinent Bb» Los Angeles City School Districts’. “ 
suggestions are offered as probable con- Guiding the Learning Experiences o ti 
tributions that the school can make to Young Children. Curriculum Division) “ 
this task. Publication No. 477, Los Angeles ) 
& Buffalo Public Schools. Who Is My 208 p. 

Neighbor? Buffalo, 1946, 55 p. Prepared by a large number o 


& Buffalo Public Schools. Community members, this illustrated and weil- 
Relations Committee: A Bulletin of the dexed guide is concerned with buildin 7 yf 
Buffalo Board of Education prepared an adequate program for kindergarte! 
in cooperation with the Board of Com- and grade one children. The public: 
munity Relations. Buffalo, June 5, tion contains four sections: Becomin; 
1950, 4 p. Better Acquainted with Young C'' 
These two bulletins deal with the de- dren, Guiding Learning Experi 





velopment of healthy intergroup atti- Young Children, Guiding Begini.:. (1 
_ ve rie : ‘ ; af" a 
tudes. The first bulletin describes what Reading Experiences, and Planning th ny 
Buffalo elementary schools are doing re- Daily Program. f 
r 
( 
t 
” 7 a T T T 
SOCIAL EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN ; 
For teachers and supervisors of the kindergarten and primary grades S 
Edited by Mary WILLCOCKSON 
s 
Suggestions for the curriculum; concrete descriptions of teacher-experiences for Bs 
the kindergarten and the first, second, and third grades; suggestions for class- 
room materials: audio-visual aids, books, periodicals, and community re- ’ 
S rces. 
ources Fz 
Curriculum Series Number Four NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES ( 
Revised Edition, March 1950 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. t 
Pages, 120. Price, $1.50 Washington 6, D.C. { 
t 
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_— | THE individual school is the natural 
nt ars init for curriculum revision, This con- 

att clusion represents one of the major gen- 

cle eralizations growing out of the five-year 

sald study of citizenship education con- 
wil ;ducted in the Detroit Public Schools. 

, ‘cs belief that each school is a 
tricts) “lique social organism requiring a total 
es on chan approach to get effective curricu- 
duis “Tum change is an important by-product 

e inethods employed in the Citi- 

lip Education Study. In this study, 

| | Detroit schools were selected to 

aL -a) jcipate. These schools consisted of 

di, 1.9 Our. elementary, two junior high, and 
trte) _. {WO senior high schools. 

ae The geographical location of these 

nin: Schools was such that a fairly typical 

hts | CkOss section of Detroit life was included 


, study. One school was located 
| ae ‘e heart of the downtown blighted 
a “area, adjacent to Detroit’s Skid-row. 
Two schools were situated ten miles 
from the central section in upper- 
middle-class residential neighborhoods. 
One school was in the center of a fac- 
tory district. The remainder were lo- 
cated in four different areas in which 
racial and nationality patterns are con- 
stantly changing. 
To each of these schools a team of 
staff members was assigned to assist the 
| school faculty in developing improved 
citizenship education programs. ‘These 
teams helped teacher work-groups to 
get organized so that they could define 
citizenship problems and work toward 
the solution of these problems. Substi- 
tute teachers were employed to release 
teachers from regular school duties to 
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The Total School Approach 


participate in many work-group sessions. 
Many groups, however, held dinner 
meetings or met during coffee hours. 

A variety of problems arose as a result 
of the diverse cultural environments of 
these eight schools. For example, the 
realization gradually emerged that sub- 
ject-matter approaches, while helpful 
with some problems, are not too bene- 
ficial with others. Which teachers should 
assume responsibility if conduct in the 
cafeteria is repeatedly listed by teachers 
as a major citizenship problem? How 
does one handle a situation in which 
student government representatives re- 
port that many teachers will not allow 
time for discussion of student affairs? 
What can be done when a large bloc of 
teachers opposes a specific action pro- 
gram initiated by a principal? Who de- 
cides how and when a traditional meth- 
od of school organization shall be re- 
placed? ‘These and similar problems 
seemed solvable only as entire faculties 
were mobilized for school improvement. 


‘TOTAL SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT 

In this process of gradually moving 
toward total school involvement, the 
following suggestions have proved help- 


ful: 


Encourage educational leadership to 
function. 


In the study, leadership developed 
from three sources: administrators, 
teachers and the study staff. The prin- 
cipal, assistant principal or department 
head held positions in which leadership 
was expected and often found. There 
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IN ART MATERIALS | 
The OLD 


the 


EW vYor« 


G. U. S. PAT. OFF 


For over 100 years the Old 
Faithful line has been a symbol 
of Sustained Quality—designed 
to fit the needs of both groups 
and individuals alike, and 
proven by years of satisfactory 
use in schools throughout the 


world. 


The Old Faithful trade mark is 
symbolic of continued Quality 
and Purity in all art and craft 


materials it labels. 


Always specify Prang-Old 
Faithful quality when you order 


school art materials! 


For further information write 


Dept. EL-4 


/!\MERICAN CRAYON compan 


SAN FRAmMCIBCO 








FAITHFUL Line 


were teachers who had natural leader- | 


ship qualities or who developed these 
when they had the opportunity to share 
in the cooperative solution of school 
problems, Staff members in their roles 
as consultants were frequently expected 
to occupy leadership positions. 

The educational leader was essen- 
tially a teacher, a stimulator and a co- 
ordinator of others’ activities—one who 
was trying to grow in understanding and 
to help others to grow. Sometimes the 
leader was a democratic administrator 
who gave major attention to curriculum 
problems. Sometimes the leader was an 
outside consultant who provided en- 
couragement and guidance. Always the 
leader was a person of vision, one with 
a good sense of direction. 


Underline the importance of com- 
munication. 

Participation by a total faculty is still 
more of an ideal than it is an accom- 
plished fact. It is a goal toward which 
to move. The process may begin, never- 
theless, with a small group’s or an indi- 
vidual’s advocating an idea or trying an 
experimental approach. As this ad- 
vance beach-head becomes established, 
a consolidation of forces supporting this 
new advance must be achieved. Here 
communication becomes of extreme im- 
portance. If several teachers feel left 
out, or, if an entire department thinks 
its work is neglected, trouble lies ahead 
unless these teachers are constantly kept 
informed of the progress being made. 
Teachers and others want to know 
“what’s going on around here!” 

Oral reports, mimeographed_bulle- 
tins, research results and notices are 
helpful—but they do not guarantee 
satisfactory communication. Even face 
to face discussion may not always con- 
vey needed ideas. Good human rela- 
tions are threatened and action is 
blocked when individuals concerned in 
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«| The ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-8 











n- | Pupils and Teachers Editions 
0- 1 Jones * Maloney * Morgan °* Landis 
10 | A NEW approach to health education. 
id | A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, mental, emo- 
he tional and social health. 
or THE FIRST series with a built-in program of recreatory activities ... 
m | games and stunts that motivate good health practices and insure a 
n functional health program. 
i : { Pupil Motivation 
i Pontider these features Positive Mental Health 
h Health Activities 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
n- 221 Fourth Avenue 328 S. Jefferson St. 51 First St. 
New York 3 Chicago 6 San Francisco 5 
441 W. Peachtree St. N.E. 707 Browder St. 

ll Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
. Basic Textbook Programs for Elementary and High Schools 
h 
r. | a program are not kept well informed. _ total school approach were using faculty 
: During the study, total faculty com- meetings for three purposes. First, to as- 
n | munication improved as new devices sure faculty participation in planning, 
1- were tried. As work-groups realized that decision-making and evaluating. Sec- 
|. | part of their task was to bring about ond, to communicate the activities of 
, | better understanding, they experi- work-groups and committees. Third, to 
. mented with new communication me- provide training in the special skills 
. dia: sociodrama, demonstrations, group necessary for effective group work: 
t reporting and panel discussions. problem solving, discussion leadership, 
. Emphasize the importance of the sat nb» — iliinaaitl 
] faculty meeting. ; 1€ ena oO casey . um wena ies 
t . in the concept of teacher growth. The 
4 As the curriculum process approached Citizenship Education Study found that 
: more nearly the involvement of the an improved curriculum for citizenship 

total school, the faculty meeting in- education required that an approach 

creased in importance and changed in — be used which would enlist the support 
: nature. The routine administrative of as wide a number of teachers as pos- 
» meeting of other years was now trans- sible. In this, the total school approach 
‘ formed into a high-level professional proved its value—for noticeable results 
: session. Meeting time lengthened, inter- in improved citizenship became appar- 
: est deepened, participation increased. ent only as the total faculty became a 
; At the study’s end, those schools part of the program.—Stanley E. Di- 
which had moved furthest toward a mond, University of Michigan. 
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Letters from Abroad 








Column Editor: Gertrude H. Fitzwater 
Contributor: Richard M. Perdew 








UNESCO’s Program for Textbook Improvement 


The work of UNESCO represents the joint efforts of many nations in dealing with 
educational issues, including what goes on in the schools of the world. 

In an earlier issue I. James Quillen discussed efforts at textbook improvement, both 
national and international. In this article Richard M. Perdew, an American member 

of the UNESCO staff, Educational Department, discusses additional past accomplish- 
ments and further plans for textbook improvement throughout the world. 


UNESCO's program for textbook im- 
provement is based on the belief that 
statesmen and educators can unite in 
an international effort to improve text- 
books for better world understanding. 
The original textbook program was 
largely planned by I. James Quillen of 
Stanford University, whose work in 
UNESCO in 1948-49 involved the prep- 
aration of A Handbook for the Im- 
provement of Textbooks and Teaching 
Materials (UNESCO Publication No. 
368, Paris, 1949). This work summa- 
rizes textbook revision activities since 
1918, outlines UNESCO’s plans and 
suggests techniques for analyzing the 
contribution made by textbooks to in- 
ternational understanding. 


Campaign on Four Fronts 


Beginning in the Spring of 1949, 
UNESCO’s textbook work has stressed 
four lines of activity. 

e Studies by the Member States. 

On April 13, 1949, an invitation was 
sent to the UN member states to analyze 
their textbooks and teaching materials 
as to their contribution to international 
understanding. This was to be accom- 
plished through setting up a national 
textbook committee which would pre- 
pare a report and submit it to UNES- 
CO. It was suggested that these studies 
begin with textbook treatment of the 
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international organizations active since 
1918, such as the League of Nations and 
the United Nations. Since most coun- 
tries’ textbooks have been deficient in} 
this respect, it seemed to the planners to} 
represent a universal starting point for 
improvement of textbooks. Replies to 
UNESCO’s invitation were overwheln- 
ingly favorable toward the project. 

First report to UNESCO, that of Nor-| 
way, was dated February 1, 1950. By 
October, final reports had been received 
from Austria and the United States of 
America, and preliminary reports had 
come from France and New Zealand. 
Other reports are expected to arrive 
soon. 

The United States report is entitled, 
“The Treatment of International Agen- 
cies of Cooperation in School History 
Textbooks in the United States.” In 
scope and in technique, it is an out- 
standing contribution to UNESCO's 
work. 

e Mutual 
Studies. 

Textbook improvement studies by) 
professional groups in neighboring 
countries had already been successfully 
conducted in four cases: the Nordic 
countries, Germany and Britain, Ger- 
many and France, and Canada and the 
United States. UNESCO sought to en- 
courage this type of activity by making 
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contacts between interested groups and 


by publishing the booklet on the Nordic 
experiment by Haakon  Vigander, 
Mutual Revision of History Text- 


books in the Nordic Countries (UNES- 
CO/ED/78, Paris, July 15, 1950). 

e A Clearing-House of Textbook Im- 
provement Information. 

UNESCO has sought to establish and 
maintain a center of essential informa- 
tion on the experts, organizations and 
publications interested in the field of 
textbook improvement for use by the 
member states and all interested per- 
sons. Thus far, UNESCO has not at- 
tempted to establish a library of text- 
books, relying instead upon the library 
of the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Geneva. 

e An International Seminar on 
book Improvement. 

The high point of the first phase of 
the textbook campaign was the seminar 


Text- 


held in Brussels in July-August, 1950. 
Some forty-six representatives from 
twenty-four countries participated in a 
six weeks’ workshop on textbook prob- 
lems. In addition to highly important 
individual values gained, participants 
prepared group reports which summa- 
rized their conclusions and contained 
many individual research studies. 

Another immediate result of the sem- 
inar was a set of plans for nine new 
bilateral textbook exchanges, involving 
educational groups between the follow- 
ing countries: United States—France, 
United States—Germany, Belgium— 
Holland, Belgium—France, Germany— 
Austria, Germany—Switzerland, Ger- 
many—Norway, Germany—Holland, 
and Germany—Sweden. 

United States participants were indi- 
viduals directly involved in the prepa- 
ration and use of history texts in ele- 
mentary and high schools, colleges and 










HISTORY ON 
THE MARCH 


ALLAN NEVINS, General Consultant 


NOW COMPLETE... the out- 
standing Basal History Series for 
Grade 3 through Junior High 
School. A stirring- adventure into 


the past for every child. - 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





TEACHERS GUIDE and PUPILS PROGRESS BOOKS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


PIONEER CHILDREN OF AMERICA 
Grade 3 
EMERSON, 
LEADERS IN OTHER LANDS 
Grade 4 
EATON, CHASE, 
MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS 
Grade 5 or 6 
LANSING, CHASE, 
BUILDERS OF THE 
Grade 5 or 6 
HARTMAN, SAUNDERS, NEVINS 
AMERICA—-LAND OF FREEDOM 


Grade 7 or 8 
HARTMAN, BALL, 


AMERICA IN THE WORLD 
Junior High School Grades 
LANSING, CHASE, NEVINS 


NEVINS 


CHASE, 


NEVINS 


NEVINS 


OLD WORLD 


NEVINS 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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Now you can have 
the West Congolle” UI 
spelling program | 
ever published. the 
Fo 
Goals In Spelling i. st 


America’s most widely used spelling 
program now provides you with a kit 
of tools to make effective spelling 
teaching easier. 





















The Revised Goals in Spelling Texts _ 


More Phonics @ More dictionary training 
Immediate reteaching of all spelling errors 
New interest-building material | 
Color used to help you teach 





Spelling Magic—A New Skill Building Tool 
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structure of words. Co 
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universities. UNESCO is publishing a 
booklet on the Brussels seminar under 
the title, Better History Textbooks. 


UNESCO Looks Ahead 

UNESCO’s plans for ig51 include 
considerable attention to implementing 
the suggestions of the Brussels seminar. 
For instance, experiments will be made 
in providing teachers’ colleges with cir- 
culating exhibits of selected foreign his- 
tory and geography textbooks for com- 
parative study. All possible encourage- 
ment will be given to the projected mu- 


tual textbook studies. Publications are 
now in preparation which are intended 
to assist authors and editors in improv- 
ing history and geography textbooks. 
‘Textbook improvement is inevitably 
a slow, laborious and _ unspectacular 
process. UNESCO has made a begin- 
ning, building upon past efforts of such 
organizations as the Institute for In- 
tellectual Cooperation. Given a decade 
of relatively favorable international 
conditions, UNESCO may be able to 
achieve, through its member states, an 
enduring improvement in textbooks. 








The Listening Post 





Column Editor: Fred T. Wilhelms 
Contributor: Leslie W. Johnson 








Issues in Financial Support 


AS state legislatures assemble and as 
Congress begins another session, one of 
the issues before each will likely be 
that of financial support at the federal, 
state, county and local levels. 

At the present time, federal support 
ranges from no support in Massachu- 
setts to 7.7 per cent of the total cost of 
education in North Carolina. State sup- 
port to local schools ranges from the 
high of 89.5 per cent in Delaware to 
0.7 per cent in Nebraska (2.9 per cent is 
added from the permanent fund, but 
this is still the Jowest among the states). 
Conversely the percentage of local sup- 
port is highest in Nebraska (g5.g) and 
lowest in Delaware (8.3). ‘The median 
percentages are: federal—1.6, state— 
37.9, and local—6o.5. The average per- 
centages are: federal—i.g, state—42.7, 
county—»5.6, and local—4g.8. The NEA 
Research Division estimates that the 
percentage of current revenues from 
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state sources will be 44.8 for the school 
year 1950-51. 
Local Revenue Receipts Declining 
The trend in the percentage of rev- 
enue receipts over the past two decades 
is reflected in the reports of the U. S. 
Office of Education: 
1929-30 


1939-40 1949-50 


Federal 4 1.7 1.9 
State 16.9 30.3 42.7 
County 10.4 6.7 5-6 
Local 72.3 61.3 49.8 


These percentages indicate that over 
the period of twenty years there has 
been a sharp decline in the amount of 
financial support by the county and 
local communities. The sharp increase 
has been at the state level. It is at this 
point that questions regarding future 
trends will be raised. What percentage 
of support shall be shared by the respec- 
tive governing bodies? 
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Problems of Federal Aid 

Those who fear that federal control 
will result from federal support will 
want to keep low the percentage of 
federal assistance to schools in order to 
maintain a maximum of local control. 
The equalization factor, because of low 
valuations and high enrollments, will 
need to be considered; for this reason 
percentages of support will vary among 
the states. 

The issue as to whether or not the 
federal-aid program should be made in 
terms of assistance in school building 
construction or of assistance for opera- 
tional budgets is of major concern to 
Congressmen. This question needs to 
be settled if any substantial federal 
program is to be forthcoming. Will the 
proposed three-point plan of the NEA 
be acceptable to Congress? Will the ad- 
ministration of the NEA plan be rela- 
tively free from controversy? Statesman- 


| ship must be practiced if there is to 


be any satisfactory solution to these 
problems. 


Trends in State Aid 


The national trend among states to 
share equally with local communities 
in the financial support of schools is 
fast becoming a reality. In some states, 
the structure of government prohibits 
legislatures from increasing taxes to 
the point where sufficient funds can 
be provided to equal local resources. In 
other commonwealths, state sources are 
the only means by which local com- 
munities have been able to increase 
budgets and make more adequate pro- 
visions for increased costs of education. 

Differentiations in valuations, tax 
structures and sources of income make 
it difficult to analyze and interpret state 


programs. Tax programs are anti- 
quated in many states and this often ac- 
counts for the failure of legislatures to 
increase appropriations for equalized 
aids. If education is to become an in- 
creasingly efficient and effective means 
for preservation of the democratic way 
of life, legislatures of the various states 
must of necessity insure adequate finan- 
cial aid to schools. This can be done 
only after studying thoroughly the 
needs of the schools and then making 
realistic provisions for support, 


Element of Security in Local Support 


The taxpayer in the local community 
is looking for tax relief. Increases in 
taxes can be more easily stopped on the 
local level because the voice of the in- 
dividual can be heard more distinctly 
in the local community. He may protest 
plans for matching funds (tempting as 
they may be) because in so many in- 
stances these may be subsequently with- 
drawn by the federal and state admin- 
istrative units, thus leaving the burden 
on the resources of the locality. 

The citizen is now inclined to ask 
Congress and his state legislature to in- 
sure stability in support for schools. 
The citizen wants to know what will be 
forthcoming over a number of legisla- 
tive sessions. He wants to be able to 
plan for a new school building or the 
renovation of an older building. He 
wants to be able to say that his school 
system can maintain special depart- 
ments, vocational education and opera- 
tional functions; and to know that over 
the years provisions for a reasonable 
percentage: of support will be forth- 
coming. He wants the element of se- 
curity in his community  school.— 
Leslie W. Johnson, Superintendent, 
Public Schools, Superior, Wisconsin. 
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To help children 
READ WELL 


and 


LOVE TO READ 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


By 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


MIRIAM BLANTON HUBER FRANK SEELY SALISBURY 
MARY M. BARTLETT MAE KNIGHT CLARK 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON ALTHEA PERRY 


HELEN CROSSEN 


A completely new basal program 


for grades 1—8 


The Primary Unit will be completed this 
Spring and the remainder of the series 


the following school year. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Column Editor: Prudence Bostwick 
Contributor: Charles R. Spain 








Resource-Use Education and the Curriculum 


DURING the past decade, increasing 
concern and interest in relating schools 
to community living have been evi- 
denced both in action programs and 
in professional literature. ‘This concern 
for improved living through education 
has been centered around developing 
community schools, developing the cur- 
riculum about problems of living, em- 
phasizing conservation education, and 
developing a_ resource-use education 
emphasis. For decades, of course, there 
has existed a national interest in con- 
servation education. This interest has 
paralleled to a great extent the national 
interest and action in the area of con- 
servation of natural resources. 

Within the past decade a movement 
with a focus different from that of con- 
servation education has been emerging 
in schools, particularly in the South 
and Southwest. This movement at- 
tempts to focus upon the positive pro- 
gram of resource development and wise 
use of resources. This approach em- 
phasizes the concepts that the school 
should be an integral community in- 
stitution, that the school’s program 
should help people see and understand 
both what is and what can be, and that 
we live in what is increasingly coming 
to be one world. This emphasis is quite 
clearly evident in some statements and 
proposals in what is traditionally called 
conservation education. 


Emphasis On Improved Living 

The extent to which this emphasis 
on improved living is now permeating 
approaches to conservation education 


is evident in a recent Office of Educa- 
tion publication, Better Living 
Through Wise Use of Resources (Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1950, No. 15. Price 25 
cents.) This publication gives a briet 
account of the importance of our nat- 
ural resources, a statement on resource 
destruction (not as pessimistic as Vogt’s 
The Road Ahead), and suggestions as 
to how we may avert tragedy. The “true 
meaning of conservation” is then de- 
fined as consisting of “development as 
much as protection,” of “renewal or 
restoration of resources, rather than in- 
discriminate consumption,” and_ of 
“continuous effort to relate satisfac- 
torily the methods and techniques of 
development and _ utilization of re- 
sources to advances in science and tech- 
nology.” The publication then gives 
teachers various principles of conserva- 
tion education, suggests the kinds of 
pupil activities appropriate to this cur- 
riculum emphasis, and describes some 
materials available for use with chil- 
dren and youth. 

In the Southern region particularly 
resource-use education has had great 
emphasis. During the past six years the 
attempt to point toward resource de- 
velopment through schools has received 
special impetus from the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation. Various state curriculum 
programs in the nineteen-thirties, the 
development of TVA, the Sloan Foun- 
dation Experiment in Applied Eco- 
nomics, and other types of regional 
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Supervision for Better Schools OTB 
i pect 
By Kimball Wiles, University of Florida Bi tuc 
Democratic concepts of leaderships are carried to their utmost, logical goal in this im- stru 
portant new text. The primary purpose of the book is to show students the supervisor’s role Shere 
in modern American society. It describes the supervisor in five distinct sections, accenting 
the human elements: supervision as skill in Leadership, Human Relations, Group Process, resp 
Personnel Administration, and Evaluation. Specific suggestions at the end of each chapter Incl 
show students how the text’s theories can best be applied. ! trat 
Published 1950 330 pages 534” x 814” 
ulu 
Duties of School Principals, Second Edition ns 
By Paul B. Jacobson, University of Oregon; William C. Reavis, Uni- nity 
versity of Chicago, and James D. Logsdon, Shorewood (Wisconsin) I 
High School § ucat 
This successful text has been brought up to date with new material: student welfare, public bilit 
relations, student-teacher-parent relations, salaries and opportunities in the field. Other cou} 
outstanding features are: latest articles and books about principalship have been synthe- * the 
sized; both elementary and secondary principalship duties are included; deals with ad- . 
ministration as a profession, its aims and work; procedures pretested in hundreds of class- cedt 
rooms. teac 
Published 1950 791 pages 52” X BY” \ licat 
Send for your copies today! aa 
men 
Prentice-Hall Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
collaboration and development have _ ing guides to action is Learning by Liv- 
pointed toward or contributed directly ing (subtitle, Education for Wise Use of 
to this educational emphasis of the Resources), a cooperative project of the 
committee. During the past six years Committee on Southern Regional Stud- | 
staff members in state departments of ies and Education and the Southern 
education specifically concerned with States Work Conference. ‘The publica- 
resource-use have been appointed in tion is distributed through the State 
most Southern and Southwestern states. Department of Education, ‘Tallahassee, 
Many states have prepared materials Florida. It develops a point of view re- 
on state resources for use by schools. garding resource-use education, suggests 
Some states have set up resource com- methods and techniques for building 
missions, while teacher education in- school programs, points out appro- 
stitutions have developed or expanded priate methods of evaluation and de- 
courses related to education and re-_ scribes some programs of action. 
source development. The Southern Ed- A distinctive feature of this publica- 
ucational Film Production Service has _ tion is that it includes chapters devoted 
also been organized to produce films for to administration of school programs 
educational institutions. Several out- for the intelligent use of resources and 
standing films have been released and _ to the education of teachers and admin- 
one is now in process of production on _ istrators for participation in resource: 
the resources of North Carolina. use education programs. A major diff 
Most recent publication describing culty encountered in many school situ- 
developments in the South and propos- ations is the traditional framework 
Educational Leadership | Feb: 
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‘within which the curriculum usually is 


organized, ‘Teachers generally are ex- 
pected to add to the existing courses of 
study, rather than to reorient the in- 
structional program. This problem is 
here treated as a challenge to and a 
responsibility of cooperative leadership. 
Included for guidance of the adminis- 
trator are various suggestions on curric- 
ulum organization, procedures for 
encouraging in-service growth and 
methods of cooperating with commu- 
nity agencies. 

The chapter devoted to teacher ed- 
ucation similarly analyzes the responsi- 


bilities of colleges, ways whereby 


courses in colleges may help to increase 


the competence of teachers, and_pro- 
cedures for introducing _ pre-service 
teachers to action programs, ‘This pub- 
lication represents the culmination of a 
period of five years of study, experi- 
mentation and action. 





Materials for Children 

Teachers concerned with relating 
their teaching to resource development 
constantly face the problem of finding 
appropriate materials. While materials 
are available on resources and their de- 
velopment, such materials are generally 
written for use by adults. In most of 
these materials the vocabulary would 
seem to be too difficult to permit wide 
usage with children. Commercial text- 
books, written for national use and at 
the same time related primarily to local, 
state, or regional problems, have not as 
yet been successfully produced. While 
this condition has been generally recog- 
nized for some time, apparently only 
sporadic efforts have been made to pro- 
vide solutions. 

Within recent years, local school 
systems, state departments of education 
and of health, and other organized 





for middle grade level. 


111 Eighth Ave. 
New York 11, N. Y. 





Two New Rand McNally Geographies* 


|. Geography of American Peoples—McConnell 


This book brings to you the geographic story (man in space) of the United States and 
other parts of the Americas. It is concerned primarily with people—where they live, how 
and why they live as they do. Gradual development of concepts and skills makes for sim- 
plicity, clarity, and interest. A basic book for the study of the Americas. Recommended 


2. Geography and World Affairs—Jones-Murphy 


The theme of this book is expressed in the title. Its purpose is to help students fit to- 
gether their knowledge of geography and history to make our political world under- 
standable to them. World affairs are everybody’s affairs today and social responsibility 
can only come from social competence. Junior-Senior level. 


*Both books are replete with the finest text-maps ever published, Rand McNally 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Maps. 


575 Mission St. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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groups have moved toward at least par- 
tial alleviation of this scarcity of ma- 
terials. In connection with the Sloan 
Experiment in Applied Economics, ma- 
terials were designed and produced spe- 
cifically to provide assistance on prob- 
lems of living in local communities. 
Kentucky's Resources, and Florida: 
Wealth or Waste are illustrations of 
materials produced for state-wide use. 
Exploring the South (Vance, Ivey 
and Bond, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1949) is a publication for use 
at the junior high school level. It uses 
a carefully chosen vocabulary and is the 
result of tryouts and of experimental 
introduction in many The 
book first presents a point of view to- 
ward the South and its place in the na- 
tion and toward resources and how 
they can be used for better living. The 
major units are Man and Land, Using 
Resources in Agriculture, Using Other 
Natural Resources, Using Resources in 
Manufacturing, and Building a Better 
South. This book has an appealing 
style, is well written, treats issues and 
conditions objectively, and points to 
ways of improved living. This approach 
to resource-use education has great po- 
tentialities and will undoubtedly be 
adopted in other states and regions. 
Many large school systems now recog- 
nize the importance of developing ma- 
terials specifically related to the re- 
sources, services and needs of their par- 
ticular service area. A good illustration 
of this trend is Building Atlanta’s 
Future (Ivey, Demerath and Breland, 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1948). Designed for use at the junior 
high school level, this publication is 
divided into four parts: Raw Materials 
of Cities, Cities Serve People, Meeting 
Group Needs, and Guiding City 
Growth. Other large school systems 
have produced or are in process of pro- 
ducing similar materials for local use. 


schools. 


Another publication specifically for 
children is Muddy Water, by Henrie 
Andrew Howell. This book is the result 
of a contest sponsored by the Seman’ 
tee on Studies and Standards of thes 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Published in 1949, 
the book may be secured from the Proj- 
ect in Applied Economics, University of § 
Florida. Muddy Water is a fictional ac- | 
count of a family’s efforts to reclaim a 
farm that was already “worn out.” The 
story’s human interest appeal, its por- 
trayal of the young boy Chuck, and its 
forward-moving nature combine to pro- # 
duce a delightful publication. 








NEWER CONCEPTS OF METHOD i 


Learning and Instruction. (49th | 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, G. Lester An.- | 
derson, Chairman. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1950.) The purpose 
of this yearbook, according to the chair- | 
man, is ‘‘to focus the relevant data and 
concepts from the psychology of learn- 
ing upon the problems of instruction in 
the elementary and secondary schools.” | 


In carrying out this purpose, the au- } 


thors set four tasks for themselves: 


1. Stating how learning proceeds as 
a psychological process and how chil- 
dren are motivated to learn. 

2. Describing how certain aspects or 
categories of behavior (such as motor | 
skills or attitudes) are learned. 

3. Pointing out the implications for 

instruction of accumulated knowl- 

edge from the field of learning. 

4. Redefining instruction in terms 

of the school as a laboratory for 

learning. 





The point of view set forth is that 
“the classroom must cease to be a lesson- 
hearing room and must become a learn- 
ing laboratory.” Instruction, according 
to the authors, is “guidance of learning 
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rie ° 
ult) A Dynamic Approach 
7 By Roderick Peattie, Ohio University 

1€ 

for “T think this book will be of great help to those of us who are trying to make geogra- 
49; phy the important core subject of a curriculum suitable for ‘one world’. Sidney 
O}- . Tt. ¢ . 7 ‘ 

i } E. Ekblaw, University of Kansas City 

0 . 

ac- “A book filled with ideas, I am much pleased with it.” John W. Reith, University 
‘. of Southern California 
‘he 

or- “Dr. Peattie has written this in a very human direct way which alerts readers and 
its makes them conscious of many materials and procedures that make for good teach- 


“I think it is one of the most interesting and unusual books of its kind that I have 


, ing.” Lyda Belthuis, University of Minnesota 
ever read. I believe that most geography teaching would be improved by following 
} 














th Dr. Peattie’s excellent suggestions, in regard to study as well as to methods.” May 
‘or W. DeBlieux, Louisiana State University 
\n- } Large Octavo 185 pages $1.90 
hi- 
Ise APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
wy 35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
7 
n- re ; 
in |} —a process of bringing about. behay- every level, from kindergarten to col- 
;” | ioral changes by selecting and organiz- lege. ‘That task, according to the au- 
u-\ ing content or activities and stimulat- thors, is so to exercise the student’s 
} ing the interaction of pupils with the intelligence that he can make wise 
| content or activities.” Educational practical judgments in both his per- 
“S } method, they write, must be thought of sonal life and the larger social prob- 
il: | in terms of the child and how he learns. lems of living in a democratic society. 
| This yearbook, therefore, symbolizes The authors emphasize that the 
or | a newer concept of method as the proc- _ proper exercise of intelligence or judg- 
O°} ess of directing children’s learning ment is not a simple “intellectual” act, 
rather than as the application of tech- but a process which involves the whole 
; niques designed merely to impart in-person in terms of desire, understand- 
t- formation. ing and the will to act. In short, the 
The Improvement of Practical Intel- central task of education is to develop 
1S | ligence. (R. Bruce Raup, George E. in every individual a dynamic relation- 
= Axtelle, Kenneth Benne and B. Othanel ship between knowledge and action. 
Smith. Harper & Bros., N.Y.C., 1950.) How that task can be approached ef- 
it This book, first’ published in a__ fectively is the basic concern of this im- 
,. limited edition under the title, The portant book that merits the thoughtful 
% Discipline of Practical Judgment, de- attention of all educators.—Charles R. 
te fines in terms of basic pedagogical prin- Spain, Dean of Instruction, George 
¢ ciples the central task of education for Peabody College for ‘Teachers. 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


i EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1950-1951 


President, GLADYS Potter, Deputy Supt., Long Beach, Calif. 
ge" First Vice-President, WALTER A. ANDERSON, Prof. of Ed., New York Univ., N. Y. 
Second Vice-President, MAURICE AHRENS, Ass’t Supt., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Field Secretary, ANN FoBERG, St. Supv., St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn. 
Henry J. Orro, Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Texas, Austin; MAYCIE SOUTHALL, Prof. of Ed., Peabody Coll. 
of Ed., Nashville, Tenn.; KATE WorForp, Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Florida, Gainesville. 


MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE 


MAURICE AHRENS, Battle Creek Schs., Mich. (1952); WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Univ. of Miami, Fla. (1953); 
PRUDENCE Bostwick, Denver Schs., Colo. (1951); WILLIAM H. Burton, Harvard, Cambridge, Mass. 
(1952); JENNIE CAMPBELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, Utah. (1953); RUTH CUNNINGHAM, Tchrs. 
Coll., Columbia U., N.Y. (1951); FRANcIs DraG, San Diego Co. Schs., Calif. (1952); ANN FOBERG, St. 
Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn. (1954); JANE FRANSETH, U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, D.C. (1953); 
Ropert S, GILCHRIST, Pasadena Schs., Calif. (1954); SUSAN Lacy, St. Dept. of Ed., Olympia, Wash. 
1954); GORDON MACKENZIE, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., New York. (1953); Henry J. Orro, U. of Texas, 
Austin. (1952); Vircm. Rocers, Battle Creek Schs., Mich. (1951); CHARLES R. SPAIN, Peabody Coll., 
Nashville, Tenn. (1954); WILLIAM VAN TIL, Prof. of Ed., U. of Ill., Urbana. (1954); KATE WoFForD, 
U. of Florida, Gainesville. (1952). 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


{labama—Fay KirtLANp, Monroe Co. Schs., Monroeville. Arizona—RutTH Foster, Yuma High 
School, Yuma. California—Nrva HaAGAMAN, Long Beach Schs.; WILLIAM Cowan, San Francisco St. 
Coll.; FreD A. ZANNON, Dir. of Ed., Bakersfield; HowArRDINE HOFFMAN, Los Angeles Co. Schs.; 
LAVONE HANNA, San Francisco St. Coll. Colorado—Mari£ MEHL, U. of Colo., Boulder. Florida— 
CLARA CAPRON, West Palm Beach Schs.; Dora Skipper, Fla. State U., Tallahassee. Georgia— 
; Mary Brooks, Ga. St. Coll. for Women, Milledgeville; Suz Snipes, Shorter Coll., Rome. J/linois— 
Curis A. DEYOUNG, Il. St. Normal U., Normal (on leave to NEA); CHARLOTTE MEYER, Decatur Schs.; 
B. L. SmirH, Oak Park Schs. Indiana—PEARL DUNN, Elem. Supr., Pub. Schs., New Castle; RUTH 
STANINGER, Vincennes Schs. Jowa—Etta~L. CosNEr, Davenport Schs. Kansas—Hazei Kter, Pub. 
Schs., Kansas City. Kentucky—Mary I. Cote, Western State Coll., Bowling Green; LoutsE Comps, 
St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort. Louisiana—Macciz Haws, Bastrop Schs.; NATHALIE PERcy, Bogalusa 
Schs. Maryland—Harry Barb, Baltimore Schs.; JAMES B. O"TOOLE, Ass’t Supt., Sec. Ed., Baltimore. 
Michigan—CaTHARINE Conosoy, Flint Schs.; MARY S. JAMESON, Detroit Schs. Minnesota—MyYRtTLE 
JeNseN, Winona Schs. Missouri—L. G. TOwnsENp, U. of Mo., Columbia. New Jersey—Mary A. 
Fercuson, Sch. Adm. Bldg., Atlantic City; JEROME SALssuRY, Bloomfield Schs. New York—Morxis 
BLopNICcK, Brooklyn Schs.; ELIZABETH Carey, St. Dept of Ed., Albany; WiLLiAM T. MELCHIOR, Syra- 
cuse Univ.; ALice Mire, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U.; FRANK D. MosHer, Marion. North Carolina—H. Ar- 
NOLD Perry, U. of N.C., Chapel Hill; MApELINE Tripp, Dept. of Ed., Raleigh. Ohio—Mary A. 
Happow, Youngstown Schs.; VERNA WALTERS, Kent St. Univ. Oklahoma—Joun B. Stout, North- 
| western St. Coll., Alva. Pennsy/vania—EtHEL McCormick, Altoona Schs.; MARGARET G. MCKEE, Co. 
' Office Bldg., Pittsburgh. Tennessee—Evste Hayes, Montgomery Co. Schs., Clarksville; Louise OaK- 
LEY, Union City Schs. Texas—ByRON ENGLAND, E] Paso Schs.; R. M. HAWKINS, Sul Ross Tchrs. 
Coll., Alpine; Bruck ScHULKEY, Fort Worth Schs. Virginia—D. C. Beery, Norfolk Schs.; NELLE 
/ Wricut, Waynesboro Schs. Wisconsin—JOsEPHINE HINTGEN, LaCrosse Schs. Northwest Region 
(Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho}—CnerstTER BABCOCK, Seattle Pub. Schs., Wash.; IRwin HAM- 
MER, Western Coll. of Ed., Bellingham, Wash.; HARRY JOHNSON, Salem Schs., Ore.; BLUFORD MINOR, 
Idaho St. Bd. of Ed., Boise. New England Region (Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Massachusetts}-VERNON E, ANDERSON, U. of Conn., Storrs; J. B. Everett, Pub. 
Schs., Newton, Mass.; FRANK Foster, U. of Maine, Orono; WAYNE Kocu, U. of N.H., Durham. 
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